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FOREWORD 


Speaking at Maynooth last June, The Most 
Rev. Andrew Beck, D.D., Coadjutor Bishop of 
Brentwood, discussed the religious problems arising 
out of Irish emigration to Great Britain. He pointed 
out that these problems are by no means new—they 
have been in existence for over a century—but that 
a greater urgency has been lent to them by present- 
day conditions. It is against the background of 
such conditions that the problem of emigration must 
be considered to-day. 


In the present number of THE FuRROW an effort 
is made to grapple with the concrete difficulties of 
the situation. Fr. Robert Culhane, C.SS.R., surveys 
these difficulties and proposes some practical means 
of countering them. Four other priests who also 
have first-hand experience of the problem comment 
on Fr. Culhane’s article and make their own sug- 
gestions. Finally, in this year when the Church in 
England celebrates the centenary of the re-establish- 
ment of its hierarchy, Mr. C. G. Mortimer examines 
the position of the Church in English life as it 
appears to an English Catholic layman. 


This series of articles should help priests both 
on the home mission and in Britain to understand 
better the position of Irish Catholic emigrants in 
Britain to-day and to work more effectively for their 
spiritual good. 


The Editor. 


IRISH CATHOLICS IN 
BRITAIN 


by 


ROBERT CULHANE 


Seabdel years before the Christian era a Roman writer 
remarked that living outside the land of his birth does not 
necessarily make a man an exile. The real exile is the one who 
denies to the fatherland the benefit of his lifework : exilium 
patitur patriae qui se denegat. The channel that separates 
Ireland from Great Britain is narrow, and the crossing of it 
does not make an Irish boy or girl an exile from the Catholic 
‘Church, which is universal. The channel is narrow, but its 
waters divide islands which have to-day extremely different 
religious climates. In Britain Catholicism influences only a 
tiny minority. That minority—which includes men and 
women of high culture and intrepid faith—has not now to 
weather the storm of open bigotry. In its stead there is an 
ever-thickening mist of religious indifference. How is the 
faith of Irish Catholic immigrants affected by this climate ? 
Does it show something of the weakness of the hot-house 
plant ? In a word, have many of the Irish Catholics who went 
to Britain in recent years denied to the Church the benefit of 
~ the faith of their childhood ? That question has already stirred 
heated and at times not very enlightened controversy. Some 
will remember a spate of letters in the Catholic papers which 
almost justified Bacon’s indictment of human judgment : 
“..it being the nature of the mind of man, to the extreme 
prejudice of knowledge, to rejoice in the spacious liberty of 
generalities.” 


It certainly is not the purpose of this article to start over 
again a type of discussion on the merits of our Catholic 
emigrants to Great Britain which achieves little beyond 
hurting feelings. At any rate, it is practically impossible in 
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present circumstances to make even a reasonably accurate 
estimate of the number of those who have lapsed from the 
faith or from its practice. What we do know for certain is" 
that a minority—and a minority considerable enough to 
demand serious attention—has failed in its new surroundings 
to live up to the best traditions of Irish Catholicism. Some 
failures were inevitable, and it would have been a miracle of 
Providence if they did not occur. But many priests in 
Britain who have a sympathetic understanding of the 
difficulties which confront and imperil the faith of newly 
arrived Irish boys and girls believe that the number of failures 
could be substantially reduced. How can priests in Ireland 
aid in this effort? I put that question last autumn to a 
number of Irish and English priests working among our 
emigrants:in England. A few points on which they all agreed 
are listed here. I set them down as a basis for consideration 
and discussion, in the hope that other priests, whether in 
Great Britain or on the Irish mission, may take occasion of 
them to make their own suggestions towards the solution of 
this problem in the pages of The Furrow. 


I. CONTACTING THE NEW ARRIVALS FROM IRELAND 


The lack of contact between Irish Catholics and the 
priests of their new parish in England, Scotland or Wales is 
undoubtedly one of the root causes of a number of lapses from 
the faith. At home the priest knew and understood them 
and approach to him was easy. He was not merely a minister 
of religion but ‘‘ one of their own” and their best and most 
trusted friend. Across the channel the situation is different. 
They do not know the priest and for one reason or another 
are slow to take the initiative in approaching him. A typical 
case will illustrate the problem. An Irish girl went to England 
a few years ago. The priest of her native parish gave her a 
letter of introduction to her new pastor. Eighteen months 
passed and she was arranging to get married. In these 
circumstances she sought an interview with her parish priest 
in England and only then gave him the letter she had received 
in Ireland. Meanwhile she lodged in a non-Catholic house and 
was employed in a non-Catholic hotel which catered for 
seasonal visitors to the seaside. She had made no stipulation 
in her contract to secure the liberty of going to Mass on 
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Sundays and holy days. The priest explained to her that if she 
had sought such a concession from her employer it would 
hardly have been refused ; and even if it had been, a ring 
from him on the phone would be sufficient to set matters 
right. The shortage of labour in hotels is so acute that even 
an unwilling employer is not now in a position to refuse such 
a permission. This case is by no means an isolated one. The 
following suggestion is thrown out as one possible way of 
meeting it. Why not send a letter direct to the parish priest 
in Britain notifying him of a new arrival from Ireland in his 
parish ? Very often Irish people drift into an English, Scottish 
or Welsh parish and are lost among thousands of non- 
Catholics. The priests there learn of their existence only by | 
accident, if at all. But a difficulty arises. Sometimes an 
Irish priest has no convenient way of finding out the name 
and address of the pastor in Britain. Would it be possible to 
include in the Irish Catholic Directory a few extra pages with 
the names and addresses of parish priests in England, 
Scotland and Wales? The American directory used to give, 
- and perhaps still gives, similar information about Ireland and 
other countries from which Catholic immigrants came to the 
U.S.A. 

The importance of working out some method of establish- 
ing contact between emigrants to Britain and their new 
pastors can scarcely be overstressed. I asked one very 
zealous English priest working in a northern diocese: 
‘What can we do in Ireland to help you?” He replied: 
“Tf I only knew when they come and where they are, I 
would do the rest myself.” 


2. ATTENDANCE AT MAss 


The average of Mass attendances in Ireland on Sundays 
and holy days is a record in the Catholic world of to-day. Most 
Irish Catholics are prepared to fulfil this obligation at the cost 
of great sacrifices. They insist on going even when theologians 
would excuse them. Such Catholics can be relied on to go to 
Mass not only in Ireland but in any part of the world. But if 
it is hard at times in Ireland to go to Mass, it is also hard to 
miss Mass without sufficient reason. Human respect has a 
good deal to say in deterring would-be slackers. Across the 
channel the situation changes sharply. There is great danger 
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that those who depend too much on human respect and 
routine at home will succumb to the neglect of Sunday Mass 
in their new surroundings. Can priests at home provide against 
this danger, or rather can they reduce it, for it is not humanly 
possible to prevent it altogether? More instruction on the 
meaning of the Mass is often urged. But it is not altogether a 
matter of grasping intellectually what the Mass is and why it 
is offered. One point especially must be brought home to the © 
people : the Mass is not only the great Sacrifice of their 
religion and their chief act of adoration, thanksgiving, 
reparation and petition to God, it also demands in those who 
really appreciate and love it a heart steeled for sacrifice and 
self-denial. God’s love calls for an answering love in the 
human heart. The Sacrifice of Christ and His Church just as 
certainly calls for a spirit of sacrifice in the heart of every 
Catholic. The explanation of Mass-missing on the part of 
Irish Catholics in England must often, it is to be feared, be 
sought in moral softness and laxity that began in Ireland. 
A type that is sometimes met with is the casual emigrant 
who spends a year or two in England and regards it as a 
vacation from religious practice. He was regular in attendance 
at Mass and the Sacraments in Ireland. In England he stays 
away from both. When he returns to Ireland he begins to 
practise again. Obviously his religion has no deep roots in 
.eethe old—and still, thank God, dominant—Irish tradition of 
fidelity to the Mass, a fidelity grounded in habits of personal 
~gelf-sacrifice and self-denial. The necessity of these virtues 
for a true Christian life might well be insisted on in preaching 
- son the Mass to our young people in Ireland at the present 
time. 
_ 3. MixeED MARRIAGES 
It is especially necessary to warn boys and girls from 
Ireland against the dangers of mixed marriages, above all 
registry office marriages, in Britain. In exclusively or almost 
exclusively Catholic parishes at home these dangers hardly 
exist. This makes the warning all the more necessary. An 
excellent booklet, Marry Your Own, by Fr. Daniel A. Lord, 
S.J., has been reprinted in Ireland by the C.T.S. It would be 
worth while putting a copy of it into the hands of every boy 
or girl who is forced to go into exile or who has resisted all 
persuasion to remain at home. 
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Mixed marriages generally result from the social contacts 
made by our young people during their hours of work or 
leisure in Britain. One English priest stressed to me the 
importance of warning Irish boys and girls about their choice 
of company before they come to England. Another danger 
arising from social contacts is that of Communism. Mr. 
Douglas Hyde, the former news editor of the Datly Worker, 
said in a lecture which he gave in Cork last January that if 
Communism ever became a problem in Ireland it would be 
through Irish men and women who lost their faith in England 
and joined up with the Communists. He went on to say that 
while this might become a serious problem in the future it 
was not so at the present time. But the problem of mixed 
marriages is a serious one all the time, and our emigrants 
should be given positive instruction on it before they go to 
Great Britain. 


4. SENDING CHILDREN TO NON-CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 

The children of mixed marriages are often sent to non- 
Catholic schools in England and grow up with little knowledge 
of their relgion. Even when both the parents are Catholics 
flimsy excuses are sought for sending the children to such 
schools. Catholics with an inferiority complex will at times 
and against all objective facts plead that their children get a 
better education in these schools. Priests at home should 
strongly dissuade boys and girls who intend to marry in 
England from this practice into which the Irish are sometimes 
easily led. 


5. REVISING THE CATECHISM 
The work, and the very difficult work, of bringing the 

catechism up to date is awakening interest to-day in many 
parts of the Continent and of the New World. In Belgium and 
Holland, in Canada and the U.S.A., to mention but a few 
countries, notable progress has been made. It is now realised 
that the older catechisms are largely based on methods of 
instruction which date back to the days when the controversy 
with the Protestant Reformers took for granted common 
agreement on many fundamental points of Christian teaching 
and disagreement on dogmatic issues. We are now living in a 
very different religious climate. The very fundamentals of 
religion are questioned or, worse still, are often ignored 
391. 
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altogether. The Irish Catholic who goes3to England is at once 
brought into this climate. Has his catechism prepared him 
for it? Great credit is due to those of our priests who have 
laboured to modernise the methods of religious instruction 
used in our schools. But are they not too few and have they 
not received too little help? Constructive criticism of their 
efforts is good and necessary, but here at least let us restrain 
our Irish temptation to be negative, if not obstructive, in 
our estimate of pioneering efforts. 

. Meanwhile, working with the catechisms that are to hand, 
we should see that religious instruction is given its due place 
as the most important part of the child’s education or 
preparation for life. Teachers should be asked especially 
to focus the attention of the children repeatedly on the funda- 
mental principles and practices of their religion. After-school 
instruction for adults is also a growing necessity, especially 
for those who leave Ireland. Dr. Moran’s series of C.T.S. 
booklets, collected under the title of What is Christianity ?, is 
an outstanding effort in this direction. It should be an 
inspiration to others who have the like gift for presenting 
doctrine in striking and attractive forms to follow his example. 
Let us use every reasonable means to preclude the danger of 
our University graduates going abroad with an adult know- 
ledge of the secular sciences but a child’s knowledge of their 
Catholic religion. 

In conclusion, may I point out to Irish priests who are 
unfamiliar with religious conditions in the Six-County area 
within Ireland itself that these conditions are often closer to 
those of Great Britain than to those of the rest of Ireland ? 
This holds good of predominantly non-Catholic centres like 
Belfast city, of most of Co. Antrim and Co. Down, and of much 
of Co. Derry and Co. Armagh. Emigrants to such sectors of 
the North may, for practical purposes, be classed with 
emigrants to Great Britain, as regards providing for their 
religious needs. An example will make this clearer. Recently 
I investigated the religious situation in a northern town where 
practising Catholics number only one in eight of the total 
population. The number of lapsed Catholics there is over 
one thousand. A careful estimate made by one of the priests 
a few years ago showed that if all the Catholics of the place 
had remained faithful during the past decades its Catholic 
population would now be nearly double what it is. A good 
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number of those who fell away undoubtedly came from the 
Twenty-Six County area. The lapses were almost exclusively 
due to mixed marriages in the past. In that diocese there is 
now an almost complete clamp down on mixed marriages, 
and better results can be hoped for in future. It would, of 
course, be a complete misrepresentation of facts to suggest 
that it is usual to find considerable numbers of lapsed 
Catholics in the predominantly Protestant areas of the 
North-East of Ireland. On the contrary, the proportion of 
such Catholics in the place referred to is quite exceptional, 
and some of the circumstances which made it more difficult 
to preserve their faith were also exceptional. One of these 
circumstances deserves careful attention. The town in > 
question has no Catholic quarter. In other towns of the Six 
Counties and in country districts where Protestants are in the 
majority, the Catholic population is often grouped together 
in a little colony which preserves not only a splendid practice 
of religion but a full Catholic atmosphere and tradition. In 
such places a change of religious climate for boys and girls 
coming from the Twenty-Six Counties scarcely exists, and 
the danger to their faith is not great. The real danger is met 
with when they arrive in areas where the Catholics are 
scattered here and there among non-Catholics and often 
living in Protestant houses. : 


In non-Catholic districts of the North, even more perhaps 
than in England, there is hardly any middle way. The good 
Catholics are excellent ; the others have practically lost the 
faith. All the causes of leakage among emigrants from Ireland 
which I found active in England are also active in the northern 
town whose conditions I had an opportunity of observing in 
detail, with the exception of the sending of Catholic children 
to Protestant schools. There most of the lukewarm Catholics 
send their children to the Catholic schools which are the 
envy of many Protestants. On the other hand, just as in 
England, girls arrive from all-Catholic parishes in the Twenty- 
Six Counties, and the local clergy have to search them out, 
which they do with the help of a parish organisation (perfect 
census even of the lapsed, splendid schools, societies, etc.) 
that is almost beyond Dutch standards. One feature of paro- 
chial activity in that town which deserves special mention is 
the free distribution of useful leaflets to the parishioners. 
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A small subsidy enables the priests to do this. The Bellarmine 
Society Series of leaflets, published by the English C.T.S. at 
50 for Is., serves an excellent purpose. No. 45, on mixed 
marriages, is one of the most useful in the series. 


However, no parochial system, however perfect, can 
benefit the individual emigrant from a Catholic into a non- 
Catholic environment unless he or she is brought into contact 
with it on arrival in Britain or in the predominantly 
Protestant sectors of the North of Ireland. The fact that 
most of our boys and girls from the Twenty-Six Counties (or 
the predominantly Catholic sectors of the Six Counties) may be 
counted on to live up to their faith wherever they go should 
not make us forget that an appreciable minority can not be 
counted on to take the initiative required to live up to it in 
alien surroundings. The initiative must be taken by the clergy 
or parish societies in these new surroundings. Hence the 
paramount need of a better “‘ intelligence ” system among the 
clergy themselves, so that the priests of the parish to which 
an emigrant goes may know of his presence there whether or 
not he approaches them first. I am convinced that a direct 
message of this kind, sent by the emigrant’s pastor at home 
to his new pastor away from home, would often make all the 
difference between the retention or loss of the emigrant him- 
self, and of his children and children’s children after him, to 


the Catholic Church. 


ROBERT CULHANE. 


Clonard Monastery, 
Belfast. 
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Commenting on Fr. Culhane’s article Canon T. F. 
Duggan sees the essential problem as one of 


opposing cultures. 


UPPOSE a hundred Mohammedans of the strictest 

observance were gathered and equipped with everything 
conducive to full practice of their faith, mosque, muezzin, 
flat roof, prayer mat, compass direction on Mecca, etc. And 
suppose, so equipped, they were dumped down in London, cut 
off from all home influence. After forty years what might a 
survey reveal? Two-thirds of the first generation and ninety 
per cent. of the second absorbed into the new environment. 
As English as the English themselves. Beer at the local, 
Sunday morning News of the World, and so on right through 
the whole gamut, positive and negative, of an Englishman’s 
culture. 


And this would happen not only to an Arab but equally 
to an Irish Catholic. He leaves this country proud of, and 
rejoicing in, his own traditions. Ten, twenty, thirty years 
pass and one finds him firmly participant in the new surround- 
ing culture. See him, theistic (vaguely so), non-Church-going, 
life become a series of values rather than convictions. 


The fact is that when two ideologies meet one tends 

always to be cannibalistic of the other. God might annul this 
tendency by an act of special intervention so marked as to be 
a miracle. Have we any a priori reason for maintaining that 
God does so intervene ? 


This must be kept in mind, when one is giving an answer 
to Fr. Culhane. 


J. F. DuGean.. 


St. Finbarr’s College, 
Cork. 


By way of comment on Fr. Culhane’s article, 
Fr. Eugene Hopkins presents the problem as seen 
in its complexity in a single area of Great Britain, 
the city of Birmingham. 


Ff ieorse question of the Irish workers in Great Britain is so 
big that I feel a clearer picture might be given if one are 
or city alone were dealt with. By and large—with certain 
local differences—the position will be fundamentally the 
same in most of our industrial towns and cities. 

Birmingham is the second largest city in England, with a 
population of one million one hundred thousand people 
living within the city boundaries. To-day it is called ‘‘ The 
City of a Thousand Trades.”’ This is actually an under- 
statement, because there are some 1,500 trades altogether. 
There are between the ages of 15 and 18 alone some 45,000 
young workers in the city. Between the ages of 15 and 30 
there are 279,000 working girls alone. 

In the sphere of housing and living accommodation, 
though great strides have been made in recent times in the 
city’s outer ring and many plans are afoot, the overall picture 
is still rather a black one. And the problem of accommodation 
is very much accentuated by the fact that an abundance of 
work in Birmingham has caused the migration of very many 
workers from other parts of England and Wales where there is 
some unemployment, as well as some 50,000 born Irish who 
have come to work in or near the city. 


As regards parks and playing fields—to take here just one 
aspect of leisure facilities—there are in the city as a whole 
3.8 acres of open country per 1,000 of the population. This 
compares quite favourably with the position in other cities, 
but these open spaces are very unevenly spaced. For example, 
a lad recently brought before the Birmingham Juvenile Court 
for playing in the street was found to be living two miles from 


a playing field. oe 
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Lastly, in this general picture it is interesting—and 
alarming—to note that it is reckoned that 67 per cent. of 
boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 20 seldom, or never, 
go to any kind of church; those who go “seldom” are 
those who go for weddings and funerals. There is further 
evidence that many have never attended a church service in 
their lives. These figures refer merely to religious practice 
and would probably be considerably greater if “ religion in 
life ’’ were the subject on which statistics had been based. 
In a lot of cases children stop practising their religion before 
they leave school, an dup to 40 per cent. within a year of 
starting work. 


This then is a very brief and general picture of the back- 
ground of this great city into which so many Irish young 
workers come to earn their living and, very many, to settle 
down for life.* 


WHERE THEY WoRK 


Nearly every trade has a proportion of its labour taken 
from Irish boys and girls. In a nutshell, the boys generally 
find work wherever they can. They are to be found as bus 
conductors and drivers ; in Lucas’s, Austin’s, Hercules’ and 
other big firms; as builders’ labourers, and dotted up and 
down the city in smaller firms. Many earn quite good wages 
which, absolutely speaking, would be considered a gold mine 
by standards of wages in Ireland. But they cannot be judged 
absolutely, but relatively to the cost of living ; they often 
support dependents at home, and in this light their position 
often compares unfavourably with wages at home. 

Irish girls, too, are to be found in a multiplicity of occupa- 
tions. Very many work as conductresses on the buses and 
trams. One could get on public transport vehicles in 
Birmingham and guarantee that it would be the exception if 
every second conductor or conductress met were not an Irish 
lad or girl. In fact the proportion is likely to be one in three— 
I have no figures—but it is certainly high and I would hazard 
a guess that proportionately there are more Irish, and quite 
definitely more Irish girls, working on Birmingham transport 


*For further information see Eighty Thousand Adolescents, a study 
of young people in Birmingham (Allen and Union, 12/6.). 
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than in any other city in the kingdom. Very many, too, are 
to be found in the big firms listed above. For example, it is 
interesting to note that in one Catholic hostel for Irish girls 
some 95 per cent. work in factories. The hostel has about a 
hundred residents. 

Many Irish girls also work in domestic service, privately 
or in hotels, as ward-maids in hospitals, in cafés and 
restaurants as waitresses. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that many Irish girls come over to this city (and, I 
suppose, others) on the understanding that they enter 
domestic work. Very often they find that more companion- 
ship, more money, shorter hours, and more freedom are to be 
had on the buses or in the factories and many, therefore, 
soon transfer to these jobs. To find domestic workers nowa- 
days is a constant problem. For example, doctors say they 
have the greatest difficulty in getting girls to stay. Probably 
there is a bigger turnover in this occupation than in any other. 


ACCOMMODATION 


Here we come to what heads the list of burning questions 
in the city, particularly in regard to Irish lads and girls, who 
are the majority of those who have come from outside to 
work here, and so have no home in the city. 

This problem is indeed a grave one as can be seen from 
the general survey given earlier. 

I relate some few facts concerning this. One house in 
which fifty Irish lads have digs is much overcrowded. They 
have to buy and cook their own food. The rent per person is 
more than {2 per week. Fifteen lads sleep in one room. 

They sometimes come to houses with a bad name, only 
later discovering the real atmosphere and conditions of these 

laces. 
. In another house eighteen Irish lads board. Each pays 
£2 10s. per week. They have to sleep three in a bed, and no 
meal is provided other than breakfast. 

In another place six Irish girls have one room. The 
landlady will not have them stay in in the evening, and they 
are forced to walk the streets till time for bed. In another 
house twelve boys sleep there at night and ten boys on 
nightshift sleep in the same beds during the day. In another 
place where there are only five beds, lads who work night- 
shifts sleep there during the day and girls sleep there at night, 
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A married couple with a baby pay {£4 6s. per week for 
full board. They have one room and two meals per day. They 
pay an extra 8s. 6d. per week for the baby’s food and 7s. 6d. 
for coal. 

The same priest who told me the above facts says he 
could substantiate some one hundred and fifty other similar 
cases. 

Some Birmingham firms have agencies in Ireland adver- 
tising for labour. One firm tells Irish lads and girls that they 
have a very fine hostel waiting to receive them when they start 
work. Either these young people aren’t told in Ireland, or 
are told in a misleading fashion, that after six weeks they must 
find their own digs. 


LEISURE 

In this field there are many facilities provided by such 
bodies as the G.A.A. League of Irish Citizens, and by many 
parishes which provide Ceilidhe dances weekly or even twice 
weekly. In addition to these specialised facilities for Irish 
people there are, of course, the city’s 80 cinemas and three 
theatres, almost 2,000 licensed dance halls, many libraries, 
youth clubs, night school classes, art gallery, playing fields, 
etc. 

Consider the following points, bearing in mind what has 
been said about work and accommodation. Very many of 
the lads and girls won’t stay in their place of residence any 
longer than is necessary for a change and a meal (if they get a 
meal)—and some can’t. The result is that very many, 
especially the boys and men, first hang around and wait till 
the public houses open and spend the whole evening there. 
- Too frequently rows and disturbances occur in and around 
these places and it only needs a few Irishmen to be involved, 
which unfortunately happens, to give all the Irish a bad 
name. 


HEALTH 


It is known that the T.B. percentage has increased in 
recent years (though this might have been expected with the 
increasing population) and that many Irish lads and girls are 
to be found among the number of those with T.B. 

Considering that a great number are left to cook their own 
meals, it is not surprising that many are not able, or cannot 
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be bothered, to do so. Neither have they sufficient funds to 
allow more than an occasional good meal in a restaurant. 
Hence many cases are known of lads and girls who subsist 
on buns and tea, at least from dinner time until the following 
morning. Couple this with the fact that in the boys’ case, 
anyway, many after a “ substantial meal ” like tea and buns 
spend the rest of the evening in the public house, and it is not 
surprising that their health is impaired. 

In the light of this it is significant that cases of perforated 
gastric ulcers dealt with in one big city hospital are 90 per 
cent. Irish. 


MoRALS 


Here I use morals.in its more restricted sense, i.e., all 
that the moral theologian would consider under De Sexto. 

I do not wish to exaggerate the extent of this problem, 
nor do I wish to minimise it, still less to imply there are no 
other offenders. 

Relative to the number who work in that occupation, 
there is a great incidence of immorality among the city trans- 
port workers. In the circumstances of this occupation it is 
not altogether surprising. It is usual to work two shifts a day. 
The time between the shifts is not long enough to enable 
workers to go home or do anything very much, so the time 
is often spent lounging round the bus or tram depot where 
undesirable friendships often begin. Again the temptations 
are very great to those who work on the late or night 
shifts. What more natural than for the conductress to talk 
to her driver—especially when there is a fairly long break 
at either terminus, and often nobody else to talk to anyway. 

_ Thus such cases as that of a busman who has had three 
children by an Irish girl come with less of a shock than if the 
circumstances were not explained. 

A number of girls found pregnant have become so in 
Ireland, whence they have come over to this country. Cases, 
too, are not wanting of Irish girls having their babies adopted 
by non-Catholic families and homes. 

Not a few cases are reported of abortions ; of two and 
three illegitimate children; of living ‘tally’ cases, infidelity, 
etc. It must be said, too, that such factors as girls being able 
to get digs only in rooms over fried-fish shops and similar 
unsuitable places are contributory causes to these sad cases. 
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RELIGION 

Here I am speaking rather of religious practice. In agree- 
ment with Fr. Culhane, I would say that it is very hard to 
estimate the percentage or degree of lapse among the Irish 
workers ; but it is a well-known fact that an appreciable 
minority, at least, fall away completely or in part from the 
practice of their faith. Again let the facts speak for them- 
selves. 

An Irish priest working in a Birmingham parish which 
has great numbers of Irish-born lads and girls told me that 
in one big hostel of more than three hundred men only some 
three per cent. regularly practised their faith, though all 
retained the greatest respect for the priest and the Church. é 

In a house of fifty only four practised regularly. When 
asked why they never went to Mass some Irish girls gave as 
their reason that they were physically worn out after the 
week’s work in factories. While this is an old excuse, it 
should not be taken too lightly, as this tiredness is not sham 
nor a trumped-up excuse. 

Another difficulty which Fr. Culhane mentions is that the 

priest here finds it hard to know really how many Irish boys 
and girls he has, in fact, got in his parish. The num- 
ber of boarding houses, hostels and digs which fall far 
beneath the minimum standard fit for human beings to dwell 
in means that a good percentage of Irish boys and girls are 
floaters. They go from place to place, after only a short stay, 
in a constant search to find some place which can combine 
a good atmosphere, a minimum of comfort, a reasonable rent, 
and reasonable proximity to their place of work. Thus the 
priest, no matter how hard he tries, can never contact them. 

It is also a well-known fact that many Irish lads and girls 
who admit to being frequent recipients of Holy Communion 
in Ireland are now content to receive the Sacraments once 
a year. 

It will be noticed that all the facts given portray only all 
that is wrong, and make a depressing picture. This has been 
deliberately done, not for the sake of being negative, still less 
to suggest that “ not ten good men” can be found in this 
city, but to point out the real nature of the problem itself. 
Yet the picture is not entirely hopeless. 

In the realm of accommodation, for example, one priest 
I know is making great efforts in his own parish to find at 
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least a partial answer. He got one lady to open a boarding 
house and take in eighteen lads at 37s. 6d. a week per head. 
This house has two bathrooms. The lads are provided with 
breakfast, packed lunch and dinner in the evening, as well as, 
if they wish it, cocoa before they go to bed. There is a room 
provided with snooker and billiards facilities, and another 
with a writing desk and wireless. This place is a real home. 
The lads are very happy and most stay in in the evenings. 
It is interesting to note that all these lads live up to their 
religious belief. 

Another lady has fifteen men boarders. They are charged 
35s. a week per head. For this they get cooked meals and 
clothes laundered. 

In the realm of leisure more than one parish has gone out 
of its way to provide facilities for Ceilidhe dancing and social 
evenings for the Irish. In one case four hundred lads and 
girls attend regularly, the atmosphere is very friendly, a 
five-minute talk is given during the course of the evening— 
generally by the priest—and night prayers are said in common 
at the close. The priest knows most’ of these lads and girls 
personally and as a result has their confidence ; they bring 
him their problems and bring others into contact with him. 

A Catholic hostel for girls, referred to earlier, is doing 
excellent work, and all its hundred-odd occupants are fervent 
Catholics. 

Irish lads and girls are to be found in the Y.C.W. sections 
in the city, playing their part in the apostolate side by side 
with English lads and girls. Though their number is still 
small, they are increasing and their influence outweighs their 
number many times. 


‘GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 
My general conclusions are fourfold. 

(x) It is obvious that a problem exists, and that it is a 
serious one. Its extent is not yet fully known, but the 
facts reveal that its dimensions are not small. 

(2) In what proportion the causes are economic, moral, 
physical or religious is again hard to say, but that the causes 
are manifold remains a fact. Therefore it is not a “purely 
spiritual’ problem or one alone of practice or non-practice 
of religion. 

(3) Whatever the extent of lapse from religious duties, 
that lapse must be seen as more of an effect of other problems 
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than as a separate problem in itself. It must be seen as the 
outcome, the logical outcome, of the other many and varied 
problems with which the Irish boys and girls are faced in 
their daily life. . 

(4) This last may seem a little out of place here, but it is a 
question which can’t be altogether set aside. We Catholics 
in England see in the host of Irish boys and girls, men 
and women, in this country a vast potential of missionary 
strength, which if it were actual could make a tremendous 
impact (as the Irish have done in the past) on the lives of 
countless people in this country and on the institutions, local 
and national, of our land, and therefore contribute in no small 
measure to the conversion of England to Christianity. 

Without denying the fervent faith and good example of 
countless Irish-born over here to-day, it still remains a fact 
that comparatively very few are playing their part in actively 
extending the Kingdom of Christ in the factories, offices, 
workshops, places of leisure and the institutions of our 
country in the sense understood by the present Holy Father 
and his great predecessor in their pronouncements on Catholic 
Action.* 


SUGGESTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. While everybody, priests, professional men and 
women, local and national authorities and voluntary bodies, 
must play their part and contribute in their measure to the 
solution, the Irish lads and girls must be themselves the 
leaders in finding the solution to all their problems. The 
principle is simply that of Pius X: “ The first apostles of 
working men will be working men themselves.” 

In the situation in which he finds himself to-day, the 
young worker cannot easily speak to his or her fellows about 
the necessity of going to Mass or the Sacraments, nor even 
about honesty and other such moral subjects, because for the 
majority religion does not enter into the scope of their life. 
Hence a mere apologetic training in theological or social doctrine 
is insufficient. The great need is for these lads and girls to 
witness to Christ in their daily lives—to witness by an active 
life of service (the proof of love) of their fellows in all their 
needs. 


*Cf, Christus Rex, April, 1948, p. 23. 
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It also follows that since the problems and needs are wide 
and varied, an individual apostolate too will not win the day, 
Each individual must be an apostle but in an organised way, 
so that together they may feel their strength and together be 
trained to discover, judge, and act upon their problems and 
those of the mass of young workers. 


It is easier in some ways to think of more “ satisfying ” 
solutions which in reality, however, are at best only parts of 
the solution. For example, to set up big moves for larger and 
better hostel accommodation, for a better emigration control 
system, for more adequate leisure facilities is a commend- 
able and necessary task, and proportionately should be 
pursued; but without a solution on the lines indicated all 
these projects are like so many pills to relieve pain, when 
what is required is therapeutic medicine to remove the cause 
of the illness. 


2. This leads me to my second suggestion. The need so 
often expressed by Irish and English alike is fora closer liaison 
between Ireland and England in this work. There is need of 
some form of training for the lads and girls coming to work 
over here to prepare them for the life which will be theirs in 
this country and for the situation in which that life must be 
lived. Here I am leaving out of consideration the whole 
question of emigration itself, its causes, pros and cons, but 
am simply considering the good of those who will, in fact, 
emigrate. 

Would it be possible, having found out a small number of 
lads or girls in the parish who intend to emigrate, to have a 
three or four months’ training—or longer if possible—on the 
enquiry method to help intending emigrants to discover and 
prepare for the new situation in which they will find them- 
selves ? 

The great work of the Legion of Mary and other organisa- 
tions that concern themselves with emigrants could in time 
be made much more effective and cover a much bigger 
percentage of emigrants through the action of such “ pre- 
emigration ” groups. The lads and girls in these groups could 
themselves find any other would-be emigrants in the parish 
or nearby, who hadn’t previously come to notice; they 
themselves could contact, help and be helped by the national 
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or local emigration authorities. Irish (or for that matter 
English) lads and girls over here by visits and correspondence 
with these groups in Ireland could give much help by supplying 
facts and information on the various towns, placesof work, 
accommodation, etc. 


The importance of Ireland to the world and to the Church 
can never be over-estimated—even if it were only because, the 
world over, are to be found her sons and daughters and her 
priests. From them in great measure, priests and laity alike, 
must come, even more than ever before, the missionary action 
necessary to incarnate the justice and charity of Our Lord, 
and to build up His Mystical Body throughout the world. 


EUGENE HOPKINS. 
Young Christian Workers’ Headquarters, 


43, Offley Road, 
London. 


LAW 


The Romans have their own laws. We have ours. Their 
law lacks moderation, is strict, does not stop short of blood. 
Ours on the other hand is kind and good, and it does not allow 
one to proceed in anger against the wrongdoer. Let us be 
steadfastly loyal to it, and thus, in return for an insignificant 
concession, we shall have a great reward from God, mercy at 
His hands, and the hope that lies beyond. 


Epistle 78 to Theotecnus. 


—St. Gregory of Nazianzus. 
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Fr. Gerard Brady comments on “ Irish Catholics 
in Britain” from the point of view of conditions in 


Northern Ireland. 


they are mixing continually with pagans. 


experience in a particular northern district. 
In this district there are about 
40,000 Protestants 
1,000 Jews 
4,000 Catholics. 


that no county can say : “ This does not concern us.” 
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f=. CULHANE in his excellent article has put a very strong 
case for the necessity of doing something about our Irish 
emigrants. He raises a point which so far has not received 
sufficient prominence, that conditions in Northern Ireland 
may form a parallel with those across the water. If the truth 
be told, in fact, there is an element of danger for young 
people leaving their own homes, no matter where they choose 
to wander. First-hand experience of many of them will show 
that the danger is by no means confined to places where 


As this commentary, however, is supposed to give the 
views of northern priests in touch with the situation here, 
the facts which follow represent the result of ten years’ 


During the last ten years 1,000 Catholic girls have passed 
through this area. They were employed_as domestics and 
children’s nurses: 90 per cent. of them in Protestant or 
Jewish houses. Every county in Ireland was represented 
from Donegal to Wexford, from Kerry to Antrim, from Galway 
to Dublin. This point is emphasised, to bring home the fact 


The home conditions in which these girls worked were, 
as a rule, excellent. They had good wages, comfortable 
quarters, plenty of freedom, in many cases they were treated 
as one of the family. The employers were generally keen that 
they should attend their religious duties, partly on the ground 
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that a lapsed Catholic was not reliable. When visited by a 
priest the attitude of these householders was always courteous 
and helpful. 

If all this be true, the question may reasonably be 
asked—where is the danger ? 


DANGERS 
1. Indifference. 

A girl coming from a Catholic district, where everyone 
takes Mass and Sacraments for granted, is liable to be slightly 
bewildered when she finds herself living with people who 
never enter a church. She may attend Mass for a few months, 
and then being tired on a Sunday morning stays in bed. This — 
can easily become a habit when the rest of the household does 
not rise until the middle of the day. Even if the mistress 
wishes her to go to Mass, it depends on the girl herself in the 
end ; and it is surprising the number who fall away, even 
good girls, through this gradual growth of indifference. 

2. Company. 

Most of these girls when they come here have no friends in 
the vicinity. As a result they often fall in with the wrong type 
of company ; the facts show that even a girl with good home 
training can become careless because of loneliness. Once this 
decline sets in, low-class dance halls, bars and lonely roads 
seem to have more attraction than Catholic places of amuse- 
ment 

In a number of cases the end is a registry marriage or 
moral destruction without even the pretence of marriage. 
There is little use in talking to these individuals once they 
have started on their way because they have already given 
up the Sacraments and are hostile. 


3. Independence. 


The Irish spirit of independence is very tical in these 
girls. They do not want to be supervised even by a friend ; 
they will not be members of a Catholic club just because a 
priest asks them. If they are leaving for a job in England, 
they will not leave their address ; they will not undertake to 
contact a priest or Catholic organisation, and they simply 
smile if the dangers of work abroad are put before them. 

One girl, returned from England, regarded as a great joke 
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the fact that she and others were dumped into a hostel with 
negro men. The general motto is: ‘‘ We can take care of 
ourselves.” 


WHat Is BEING DONE? 


Readers of all this will want to know if anything is being 
done here for these girls. 


1. First of all, there is a comfortable Catholic club for 
them but at least 50 per cent. will not attend it, either because 
they are not club-minded or because they think they will be 
supervised. The other 50 per cent. regard the club as a God- 
send and use it on their evenings off. Some spend the whole 
evening there ; others use it as a meeting-place before going 
on to dances or pictures. 

2. There is a Praesidium of the Legion which does door- 
to-door visitation looking for these girls. Unfortunately the 
Legionaries are working-girls themselves and so can only 
visit in the evenings when the domestics are usually out. 
There is, therefore, little chance of making friends. 


DIFFICULTIES AND SUGGESTIONS 


1. Out of 1,000 cases only one notification came from the 
home place—the others had to be found out “ the hard way.” 


2. It is a heart-breaking job trying to find them out and 
even the most exhaustive inquiry misses quite a few. 


3. When the Legion has covered a complete area house 
by house, the list of girls is already obsolete, as many have 
gone to other jobs. 


_ 4. It is absolutely necessary that priests should receive 
notification, from the home places, of the address to which a 
gitl is coming. 

5. It is essential also that inquiry be made as to the type 
of job. 


6. Girls of 14 to 16 should not be allowed to leave home 
without proper instruction on life. 
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We are happy to say that a vast percentage of these girls 
are really first-class. Many of them enter happy married life 
with good Catholic lads. At the same time it must be insisted 
on that the hard facts given above prove the necessity of 
taking more seriously the problem of the failures. 


Fr. Culhane has done a very useful service in bringing 
this matter to the notice of readers of The Furrow and I 
sincerely hope that practical results will follow. 


GERARD BRADY. 
St. Thérése’s, 
92, Somerton Road, 
Belfast. 


NoTE: In connection with the last of Fr. Brady’ Ss suggest- 
tons it may be well to recall the words of Pius XII 
to a gathering of women of Italian Catholic Action, 
October 26th, 1941: “If imparted by the lips of 
Christian parents, at the proper time, in the proper 
measure, and with the proper precautions, the revel- 
ation of the mysterious and marvellous laws of life will 
be received by them (the children) with reverence and 
gratitude, and will enlighten their minds with far less 
danger than tf they learned them haphazard, from 
some disturbing encounter, from secret conversations, 
through information received from over-sophisticated 
companions, or from clandestine reading, the more 
dangerous and pernicious, as secrecy inflames the 
imagination and troubles the senses’ (English 
C.T.S. translation, ‘‘ The Pope Speaks to Mothers,” 
by Canon G. D. Smith, p. 12). 


The Editor. 


Finally Fr. David O’ Leary expresses the view that 
more stress should be laid on the responsibities of the 
Church in England towards immigrants from Ireland. 


OY bende ani from the viewpoint of the experience provided 
by four years on the English mission and a further four 
here in a country parish where emigration was a live issue, 
I consider the following points should be added to those 
raised, and so ably discussed, by Fr. Culhane. They must be 
borne in mind if we are to get anything like a complete 
picture of the background created by the leakage amongst 
Irish Catholics in Great Britain. 


IRISH CATHOLICS AT HOME 


Of our prospective emigrants we can always rely on some 
to keep up the practice of their religion, no matter where they 
go; but others of them we instinctively mistrust. What 
distinguishes these two classes is not the presence or absence 
of a profound knowledge of their religion, but a lively faith 
together with a devotion to prayer and the ordinary duties 
of their religion, ie. Mass and the Sacraments. The means 
whereby this faith and this devotion to prayer can be imparted 
to our emigrants is too big a question to be entered into here, 
and attendance at Masses of obligation in so far as it creates 
no problem in Ireland may likewise be passed over. In regard 
to the remaining item of the Sacraments it is, I think, a 
sine qua non of their keeping up the practice of their religion 
later in England that our adolescents (age-group 14 to 18) be 
organised into Confraternity guilds specifically reserved to 
them. Only in this way can they be expected to contract a 
habit, so essential to them later in England, of going to the 
Sacraments regularly. 


IRISH CATHOLICS ABOUT TO EMIGRATE 


Quite obviously, as Fr. Culhane suggests, it is an excel- 
lent idea to have their addresses forwarded to their new P.P. 
Owing to the difficulty of determining from this distance, 
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however, the precise parish boundaries in Great Britain, some 
such organisation as the Legion of Mary which actively 
operates in both countries would provide a ready channel for 
such transmission. Irish parents will, on request, inform their 
priest of the whereabouts of their children in England. 


IRISH CATHOLICS’ FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF THE CATHOLIC 
Way OF LIFE IN ENGLAND 


When Irish boys and girls go to England they enter upon 
a new world. Leaving aside cause and concentrating on fact, 
there is no denying that our young people find the religious 
atmosphere of their new world bleak and unfriendly. 


Firstly, the attitude adopted by Englishmen in general, 
and English Catholics in particular, is certainly important. 
Are Irish immigrants unduly sensitive when they feel that 
Englishmen as a whole look upon them as “ the mere Irish ”’ ? 
Are they altogether wrong when they suspect that many 
English Catholics and even some English priests consider it 
just too bad that Catholicism itself in England should be so 
closely identified with the superstitious Irish? Does this 
attitude of mind occasionally externate itself even in church ? 
Are the Irish just only imagining things when they feel that 
they can at times detect a patronising attitude towards them 
on the part of their fellow-Catholics? It is, of course, possible 
that this attitude of mind was more than ordinarily prevalent 
during the recent war when Ireland elected for neutrality, 
but older generations of Irish were wont to assert that it was 
never entirely absent. A few of these even alleged that they | 
were driven away from church because of it, and more thana 

_ few resented it and complained bitterly about it. 


Secondly, I would refer to the character of the services 
commonly obtaining in England but novel and foreign to 
Irishmen. Such things as the Evening Service—the very 
name itself is suspect—with its service-cum-concert atmos- 
phere, the possible equiparation in importance of this same 
Sunday Evening Service and Sunday morning Mass, the 
emphasis on singing and congregational forms of devotion to 
the exclusion of private prayer, the overdone pre-occupation 
with the niceties of liturgical dress, the rather frequent 
attempts made in my time to introduce the Liturgy in 
English, the general impression that the inspiration for these. 
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and other such practices and customs came from High 
Anglican sources—all in the aggregate combined to give our 
average Irish Catholic the feeling that he had found in 
England a none-too-orthodox brand of Catholicism. 

Thirdly and finally, the matter of church support. Owing 
to the circumstances in which the Church in England finds 
itself—the ever-present need for more, and bigger and better, 
churches and schools—the further impression was given that 
what we may call a purse-strings criterion of Catholic worth, 
operating at times even to the exclusion of the more commonly 
accepted tests, was not altogether lacking. Even non-practis- 
ing Catholics, for instance, were wont to hold that their 
Sunday afternoon contributions to the Outdoor Collection 
compensated in some way for their Sunday forenoon laxity— 
which I suppose it did, but certainly not in their sense. In 
any case, and apart from the secondary position to which 
their bank balances may have relegated them in the eyes of 
those burdened with large parish debts, Irish Catholics who 
had at home contributed the customary penny on Sunday 
morning found themselves in England expected to meet 
three or four silver collections each week. 


SETTLING DOWN IN ENGLAND 
(a) Those on their own, such as domestic servants. 


- These constitute the main, and possibly only, problem. 
A priest in England will always and in the most unlikely 
places be unearthing such people, many of whom have given 
up the practice of their religion. It is well-nigh impossible to 
give any reliable figures of the number engaged in such work 
or the percentage who have fallen away. Those who belong 
to the professions or are otherwise socially established will 
usually be found to be practising Catholics. 

The solution suggested by Fr. Culhane—the obtaining of 
a prior guarantee that time for Mass, and I would add the 
Sacraments, will be provided—helps to meet their case. 
In practice, however, it will also be found helpful to introduce 
them to some reliable Catholic who will act as chaperon and 
friend, and meet them in church. The chief temptation against 
which such people have to fight is a feeling of loneliness, a 
feeling that nobody-cares whether or not they come to church, 
a feeling that nobody will ever know, should they decide to 
stay away. 
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(b) Those who, like nurses and employees of the big contractors, 
find themselves in the immediate company of fellow-Irish 
exiles. 


My summing-up in regard to girls thus situated is that 
they were certainly no worse than any corresponding group at 
home. In favourably comparing the Irish nurses, for instance, 
in those hospitals in England with which I came into daily 
contact, with, let us say, the female staff of the institution to 
which I am now attached, I am far from wishing to cast any 
reflections upon the latter. At least 95 per cent. of these 
Irish nurses in England were excellent in every way, nor were 
the remaining 5 per cent. any worse than the inevitable 
5 per cent. to be found in, I suppose, all such large groups. . 
(The girls to whom I refer numbered at least 300.) As regards 
Irish men similarly situated, I found that here too there was 
safety in numbers, though my experience was not actually 
very extensive. Of a large body of Irish workmen with 
whom on one occasion, however, I came in contact, I would 
synopsise their Catholic lives as follows: Sunday Mass—at 
least go per cent. attended regularly ; the Sacraments—at 
least this same go per cent. went at Christmas and Easter as a 
minimum ; Easter duties—100 per cent., or so near as not to 
matter in percentages. 


MIxED MARRIAGES 

The almost inevitable first reaction of an Irish priest to 
the chaotic religious conditions to which mixed marriages give 
rise in England is to advocate their complete and total 
banning. Thus summarily to dismiss the subject, however, 
is obviously to run away from what is a live issue for con- 
temporary Catholicism in England. On the credit side it can 
be claimed for these marriages that they do lead to many 
conversions, but unfortunately they lead to more perversions. 
As a compromise, therefore, between their banning and the 
present system of what appears to be one of easy and 
indiscriminate dispensation, and with due deference, I suggest 
that more attention than at present obtains might with profit 
be given to the moralis certitudo de cautionum implemento 
demanded by Can. 1061, 3°. While the position is, I under- 
stand, different in other parts of England, during my four 
years there I never even heard of a dispensation being refused, 
and that in circumstances where mixed as compared with 
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other marriages must have been in the proportion of one in 
three, and, having regard to past experience, the chances of 
the promises being kept were at best fifty-fifty. Not only were 
the good and fairly good Catholics dispensed but also—and 
prescinding from the priests’ reactions as to the likelihood of 
the non-Catholic keeping his or her side of the bargain—the 
indifferent and definitely bad. With possible and probable 
beneficial results less concern could be shown for the shadow 
of the registry office, and more for the moralis certitudo 
of the canons. An occasional postponement at least, if not 
actual refusal, might have quite a sobering effect. How far, 
on the other hand, it is true to say that Irish Catholics in 
particular could be relied upon not to go to the other extreme 
of the registry office is, of course, very much a matter of 
opinion. Particularly in the initial stages of a proposed mixed 
partnership, however, the emphasising to them that such 
marriages are always a gamble, with human souls as the 
stakes, will be found sufficient to cause them to pause and 
think, and maybe to call a halt. 

By way of general summing-up I would say that the 
points I have made, taken in conjunction with those raised in 
Fr. Culhane’s article, make it abundantly clear that the 
problem of the leakage is indeed a very complex one, admit- 
ting of no easy or ready solution. My main contention 
amounts to this : that while we Irish priests do hand on our 
exiles as good practising Catholics, we are nct thereby entirely 
absolved from all interest in their further welfare or from 
responsibility for their failure to practice their religion. 
The more immediate responsibility for their failure rests on 
our brethren across the water, however, and some of those 
changes which are called for because of this failure should be 
made over there. As the largest national element within the 
Church in England it surely should not be too much to expect 
that Irish Catholics be given some special consideration. 
‘Whether or not such consideration is now given to them, 
whether or not the exact opposite is in fact the case, depends 
upon the degree of cogency and worth which the reader is 
prepared to concede the arguments I adduce. 


Davip O’LEarRY, 
The Mental Hospital, _ Chaplain, 
Lee Road, 
‘Cork. 


THE RESTORATION OF THE. 


HIERARCHY IN ENGLAND 
by 


C. G. MORTIMER. | 


5 Noein year in England we keep the centenary of our 
restored Hierarchy. Since the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
various efforts had been made to organise the considerable 
number of those who still clung to the ancestral Faith. 
Such, for instance, was the period of the Archpriests, 1599- 
1621. Next came the first attempt to set up Vicars-Apostolic, 
1623-1655. After that date, when the second Vicar-Apostolic 
had died an exile in Paris, Cardinal Protectors looked after 
the English mission. But in the year 1685 Vicars-Apostolic 
once more appeared and by the year 1840 their number had 
been raised to eight, each governing his own District. Finally, 
in the year 1850 the Pope restored to England the privilege of 
being governed by Bishops in Ordinary and so the change 
was made from eight Vicars-Apostolic to thirteen Diocesan 
Bishops with Canonical Synods. 

Down to the opening of the 18th century, the susie of 
the Catholics in England had been well sustained, considering 
the inroads of Protestantism, the Established (Anglican) 
Church, and the persecution to which the Catholics themselves 

_were forced to submit. There were still in the reign of James 
II about 700,000 Catholics in England. But in the 18th 
century the fires of hope were burning dim, and their numbers 
had sunk to seventy or sixty thousand souls towards the end 
of that era. Then came the Revival, the Emancipation of 
Catholics in 1829—the end of the penal times ; and finally, 
in 1850, the new Hierarchy. 

Bishop Ullathorne relates how at his consecration as 
Bishop he resolved never to rest till the Hierarchy had been 
obtained. At Easter 1847, at the first annual meeting of the 
Vicars-Apostolic, the question of the Hierarchy came up 
‘seriously for debate but. nothing decisive happened ‘till a - 
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year later when Ullathorne was deputed to go to Rome as 
plenipotentiary of the Bishops, or “ Vicars.” In Rome 
Ullathorne secured approval of the scheme, but alas, it was 
the “Year of Revolutions.” On the very night that 
Ullathorne left Rome the Revolution broke out : Count Rossi, 
the Pope’s minister, was assassinated ; the Roman Republic 
was set up ; the Pope himself, Pius IX, fled to Gaeta. 


Thus two years more were to pass before the consumma- 
tion of English hopes could be attained. Moreover, when the 
Pope re-entered Rome in April, 1850, it was determined that 
Wiseman should reside permanently in Rome as English 
Cardinal in Curia, in place of Cardinal Acton. But when 
Wiseman appeared in Rome, the Pope was dissuaded from 
this course. It was felt on all hands that Wiseman was the 
one man most fitted to fill the new position of Archbishop in 
the restored Hierarchy. And if Wiseman was to be a Cardinal, 
he could not return to England as a Vicar-Apostolic, but only 
as Archbishop of Westminster. So on September 29, 1850, 
the Bull was issued re-establishing the English Catholic 
Hierarchy. 

There is no need here to sketch the temporary panic with 
which Protestant England, whose mouthpiece was The Times 
newspaper, faced this “‘ act of Papal aggression.” Wiser, 
saner counsels soon prevailed and the thirteen Catholic 
Bishops proceeded in peace to their respective sees, and in 
1852 the First Provincial Synod of Westminster was held at 
Oscott, at which Dr. Newman preached a sermon called “ The 
Second Spring ’— famous to this day as expressing the joy 
of so great an occasion, and the new hopes for England and 
its re-conversion to the Faith. 

Such in brief outline was the event we commemorate this 
autumn. But it would be perhaps more pertinent to consider 
now what were the constituents of the new-found Church, 
what were its prospects, its problems. For it is clear that 
when a national culture has found its own channels and its - 
own objectives for three centuries, it will be no easy matter to 
deflect the stream or to reunite the small Catholic body with 
the general mass of the nation. 

Despite all difficulties, however, the prospect looked 
bright in the fifties. By that date the Oxford Movement that 
had started in 1833 had yielded up some of its best sons to 
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the Catholic Church, and where they had passed, it was 
hoped that thousands more would follow. In addition to the 
Oxford converts and their like, there still remained the 
long-enduring body of the older Catholics, men of solid 
piety, their families long tried in the fires of persecution but 
with a cautious and conservative outlook, as was natural, 
compared with the newer arrivals in the first flood of their 
enthusiasm. It was the supreme object of Wiseman to recon- 
cile such parties, to make the whole nation aware of these 
crucial happenings. In addition, there was a third party, the 
immigrants. Among these were the descendents of the French 
emigres who had been driven to England during the Revolu- 
tion, but this was only a passing influence. More permanent, 
more vital were the Irish immigrants, who after the famine 
of the forties had settled in great numbers in the Midlands 
and the North of England. Such men first of all had to find 
work and they had served as itinerant farm workers at the 
time of harvest. Later they had helped to lay the network of 
railways with which England was being covered and in the 
-new industrial areas the Irish formed many a crowded 
community. They imported their own priests who often 
preached to them in Gaelic, just as to-day Polish chaplains 
minister to the exiled Poles. 

Cardinal Manning, writing as Archbishop of Westminster 
in the sixties (he had succeeded Wiseman in 1865), reckoned 
that there were a million Irish Catholics settled in England. 
It is hard to find statistics, or even then to assess them duly. 
No attempt was made in the Catholic Directory till 1893 to 
state the total number of Catholics in England but in that 
year the figure is given as 1,357,000. There is a slow but 
~ continual rise in the figures for England and Wales. When the 
census was taken in 1911, the Catholics numbered 2,206,553 ; 
and to-day, when our present population is in the region of 
50 million, the number of Catholics is given as 2,648,000. 

If one can rely on figures, it will be seen that these 
results are disappointing. In the reign of James II—at the 
close of the 17th century—the Catholics were one in ten. 
To-day they are scarcely more than one in twenty. 


What can be deduced from these statistics? It would 
certainly appear that just as the Catholic decline was 
gradual after the Reformation—far more gradual than our 
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older type of history text-book would allow—so too our 
progress has been tardy. The dreams of Wiseman have not 
been fulfilled. The nation as a whole missed the tide of the 
fifties in the last century. We are indeed faced with the 
paradox that our English recovery seemsmainly Irish ! 


One must, however, beware in such matters of too bald, 
or too one-sided, a statement. It was perhaps unlikely that 
a nation so steeped in Protestantism for three centuries 
would make a sudden volte-face. It is easier to make converts 
sometimes in virgin territory than among those who once had 
the Faith but gradually lost it—or were deprived of it. In 
such cases a type of culture hardens which may almost 
unconsciously have armed itself against its old beliefs. All 
through the r9th century the backbone of England was still 
aristocratic. Our landowners, our ruling families were still 
mostly the descendants of those who had a vested interest in 
maintaining the Reformation in the days of the Tudors. In 
the 2oth century many of the old battlements fell and our 
social life has been profoundly changed. In the days when 
the Established Church was asleep and the Catholics were 
powerless, a dwindling body, it was the great Revivalists 
such as Whitefield and the Wesleys that brought the Gospel to 
despairing masses. But in course of time this great Evan- 
gelistic movement, which struck upwards too among the middle 
classes and the new rich, had spent its force. In the Church of 
England the Oxford Moement left one great legacy: the 
formation of the High Church or “ Anglo-Catholic” party. 
These men have often made approaches to Rome. , Indeed, 
during the period 1857-1866 the Association for Promoting the 
Unity of Christendom was the most impressive of all these 
movements. It certainly found sympathisers in the Church 
itself. But it was discovered (as was indeed inevitable) 
that such men could not be received into the Church on the 
terms that they themselves proposed. It was their desire to 
bargain with Rome; and there were also fundamental doctrines 
that they did not, in fact, embrace—for instance, as touching 
the Unity of the Church, which is indefectible. 


Hence as a truly Catholic movement this has failed and 
must always fail ; though no doubt it has been the means of 
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bringing some of its followers, one by one, to make that act of 
submission on which alone the true life of the Catholic 
depends. 


But what of the masses who listened so earnestly, so 
greedily, to the gospel of the Wesleys ? 


That vision too has faded. The simple type of Christian 
that this movement bred exists still no doubt, but it has not 
been multiplied. England, as Newman prophesied along ago, 
was paganised. 


We have had a problem in this country which it must be 
difficult for the Irish to understand: it is known as the 
problem of the “ leakage.”” The Catholic cause in England 
always seems to be advancing ; cathedrals, churches, new 
Mass centres are always being opened, though we have been 
set back, of course, by the ravages of the war.. Everywhere 
one finds a devoted clergy, a zealous laity, full churches. 
Many of the features of pre-Reformation England have 
reappeared. The famous Shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham 
was revived more than 15 years ago. The monasteries have 
been rebuilt. The regulars as well as the secular priests are 
busy amongst us. The Catholic Press has flourished : Catholic 
newspapers are fairly widely read. And yet when one comes 
to count heads or examine statistics, the results do not seem 
to tally with one’s hopes or even with observed fact. There 
must, therefore, be a leakage. There must be causes some- 
where of a secret kind, acting like the decimation of an 
advancing army. There is, of course, the battle for our schools 
and it is clear that the Catholics of our generation must face 
- enormous sacrifices if our own rights are to be implemented. 
From a political point of view, the Catholic body seems 
negligible. It is only in this matter of Catholic education that 
we feel the pressure of what the modern State requires. 


Yet it is clear that the Faith has taken deep root amongst 
us and that the history of the last century, since our diocesan 
Bishops were given back to us, seems full of promise. Nor are 
we lacking in missionary activity. England now, in line 
with Catholic countries, gives its full quota to the mission field. 

To my mind, what we call the leakage is only another 
aspect of the fact that the Catholic Church in this country 
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has not yet succeeded in capturing the nation, in converting 
the genius of the English people. Our Church is polyglot, 
many-sided and the ordinary Englishman feels still it is not 
his, when he reviews it from without. We are still paying the 
debt for a great defection, more than four centuries ago. 
Moreover, it is not for us to judge the counsels of the Almighty. 
Maybe it is better after all that progress should be slow but 
sure—that a “remnant ’”’ should be saved, where one: had 


hoped for a nation. 
C. G. MORTIMER. 


2, White Buildings, 
Lee on Solent. 


WRITING LETTERS 


Correspondents (as you have asked the question) err either 
by excess or defect. Some write at greater length than is neces- 
sary ; others are much too brief. Ether mistake is a failure 
to achieve the mean, just as, when men shoot at a target, the miss 
will be equally palpable whether one is above or below the mark, 
though the cause be opposite. The length of a letter is deter- 
mined by the amount one has to say. When there is not much 
to say, one ought not to drag it out; when there is, one ought 
not to be measuring words. 


Epistle 51 to Nicobulus. 
—St. Gregory of Nazianzus. 


NOTES ON THE SUNDAY GOSPELS 


by 
J. G. McGarry. 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Luke XIV, 1-11. 

This incident happened in Perea, where Jesus had 
withdrawn, after the Jews of Jerusalem had attempted to 
stone Him. From the beginning there was reason to suspect 
the hospitality of the Pharisees; now there was special 
reason. Christ’s host on this occasion was a prominent 
Pharisee, not a chief in the hierarchical sense, for such ranks 
did not exist. 

Christ accepts the invitation. He does not judge men 
by their class. There could be a good Pharisee, as there were > 
good publicans, and at least one Magdalene. 

Was this a trap? We can’t be sure but the hostile 
attention of some of the party is certain, ‘“‘ they were watching 
Him.” It is impossible to say if the host was one of these. 

Pharisees were absurdly meticulous about some Sabbath 
observances. An egg laid on the Sabbath was forbidden to be 
eaten on that day. Yet their feasts on that day were far from 
austere—on pre-cooked foods, of course. No question, then, 
of a snack. The presence of bystanders in a private house 
seems strange to us, but was then quite common. There was, 
of course, no mistaking the dropsical man. 

Watching Christ closely, his enemies relish the dilemma 
that confronted Him. Our Redeemer solves it by one of these 
brilliant strokes which are so much more than a merely 
clever move (cf. the coin of the tribute trick) : He does the 
obvious thing, which His enemies never anticipated. They 
were teachers, masters in Israel ; He asks them for a direction. 
Their silence convicts them every way. 

Notice, Christ heals first, then gives His reasons. He has 
no need to convince or satisfy ; He is master of His actions. 
Some texts have “son or ox.” The argument silences His 
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critics. There is no suggestion of great urgency, as would be 
the case with us, say, if a bullock were to fall into a drain. 

. Christ takes the man by the hand. Note again the cour- 
tesy and kindness (see 15th Sunday). He does not dismiss 
with a “ Be off with you now.” 

Cushions to seat three persons reclining were set round 
three sides of a table. A scramble like this in a well-to-do 
house seems shocking to us, yet perhaps scramble is not the 
right word for this sly manoeuvring. Even the apostles were 
guilty of such conduct at the Last Supper. 

This is not a parable in the strict sense but a very straight 
lesson. Christ suggests this course entirely on the grounds of 
prudence ; such conduct pays. So does humility. 


CHRIST AND His ENEMIES: 


No one deserved less to have enemies. Yet Our Redeemer 
was surrounded by enemies from the cradle to the cross— 
Herod, slanderers, His own townsfolk, Pharisees, the 
howling populace of His Holy City that clamoured for His 
death ; He was betrayed by one of His intimate circle. 

As God He could have shattered them like a pot against 
a rock ; instead He trusted His devoted mother and foster 
father to save Him from Herod ; when He was reviled He did 
not revile. When on occasion He turns the tables on His 
enemies, it is never merely to demolish them but in vindica- 
tion of His work and mission. At the great crisis of His life 
He endures in silence, “‘ like a lamb before His shearer.” 

Every age of the church has, thank God, chosen souls 
who follow in this the lesson and example of Christ, doing 
good to those that persecute, praying like St. Stephen for 
their executioners. 

How do we treat our enemies, real or imagined? We 
must forgive as we hope to be forgiven; that is a plain 
condition which we cannot evade. 

It is very easy to imagine some principle involved in 
crushing the enemies of the Church. We ought to examine 
such indignation to see if it is mixed with baser matter. 
“For the anger of man worketh not the justice of God” 
(James I, 20). 

Christ’s rebuke to SS. James and John, who wished fire 
called down on the Samaritans that would not let Him in: 
“ You know not of what spirit you are” (Luke IX, 54-55). 
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SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Matt. XXII, 34-36 (Mark XII, 28-37). 

Holy Week. Last discourses in the Temple, where Christ 
is making His last appearance. The chief priests, scribes and 
the ancients have been trying hard to find matter to bring 
Jesus to trial. What was His authority, was it lawful to pay 
the imperial tax, was there a resurrection of the body? All 
their efforts had failed, leaving Christ’s majesty and prestige 
still more enhanced by His replies, so that the admiration of 
the multitudes was increased. Still two days later— 

The doctor of the law or “ scribe” (St. Mark) may not 
have intended his question as a trap. Jewish theologians 
divided the precepts of the law into great and small, the 
latter group including a very great number. Determining 
which was the greatest one was not a matter of futile specula- 
tion, but one of the greatest theological interest and practical 
importance, as the event showed. Our Lord’s reply is not 
unlike the one He made to the question of the Samaritan 
woman at the well (John IV, 23-24). 

Verse 37 quotes from Deut. VI, 4-5 a complete statement 
of God’s claims on our love. He is our Creator, Redeemer and 
Last End. Christ, of course, knew the Bible intimately as His 
very frequent quotations show, but in this instance He was 
very probably reminded of the words of Deuteronomy by the 
phylactery which the scribe wore. On this were written 
the words of the Shema, the great prayer which every Jew 
recited from boyhood twice a day. The first part of the 
prayer consisted of these verses of Deuteronomy. Jesus 
probably indicated the Shema with a gesture, as He replied. 
We are apt to think of this claim on our love as exclusive 
and tyrannical, ‘‘ with our whole heart, with all our mind,” 
so that we are frightened by such a demand of love “as if 
having Him we must have nought besides.”” The truth is 
that if we love Him, we can do what we like (St. Augustine). 

Verse 39 is from Leviticus XIX, 18. “‘ Like, ” not equal. 
The degree and intensity will vary but the quality should be 
the same. As St. John reminds us, it will for ordinary men 
and women be easier to love people whom they see, than to 
love God, whom they can’t see (I John IV, 20). 

““ Whatever command is given has its foundation in love. 
Just as many branches spring from one root, so do many 
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virtues stem from the root of love. Unless your works come 
from this root of charity, they have no sap in them ”’ (St. 
Gregory). In this sense the Law and the Prophets, the two 
great divisions of the Scriptures, derive from the Great 
Precept. 

Christ now turns questioner of the Pharisees, a form of 
conversation His enemies do not relish. He makes no allusion 
to His own frequent claim to be the Messiah, that is laid 
aside for the moment. But when the Messiah does come, 
whose son is he to be? David’s, the Pharisees reply, everyone 
knew that. But how can David refer to his son as Lord 
(Adonai), if the Messiah is merely his son? And David was 
right, of course, in calling him Lord, for he was speaking under 
the illumination of the Holy Ghost (in spirit). Clearly, it was 
because the Messiah was more than man; He was God, a 
conclusion the Pharisees would not accept. They had come 
to trap Jesus by their questions ; they steal away, baffled and 
reduced to ignominious silence. If they cannot succeed in this 
plan there must be other means to trap Him. To-morrow will 


show it. 


THE GREAT COMMANDMENT : 

No Christian now can be ignorant of the Great Precept. 
We owe God so much—homage, adoration, but above all 
love. God first loved us, so we have only to return love, which 
is always an easier matter. 

Let us try to know more about the nature of God and 
we shall be compelled to give Him our hearts. Such goodness 
as His must be loved. 

Love of God does not use up our love for creatures but | 
rather widens and deepens it. The secret of St. Francis’ great 
love for all men and all God’s creatures was his seraphic love 
of God. 

Humanitarians and philanthropists, well-meaning men 
as they are, do not understand this. They would say that the 
Great Precept was to love your neighbour and that the rest 
was of quite secondary importance. Yet that is to mistake 
shadow for substance. They fasten on what is secondary in 
the work of Christian heroes, Father Damian or St. Francis, 
and fall into what has been called the heresy of good works. 
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St. Paul saw clearly that giving all his property to the poor 
and delivering his body to be burned was not enough. 
Something more was wanted, charity. 

We should test this very necessary quality in us. If we 
love God we keep His commandments. It is quite a simple 
test. (Read James I, on the observance of the Second 
Precept, on practical religion.) 

Sometimes what seems externally to be the exercise of 
charity towards our neighbour is done in a completely 
loveless spirit, as if we were ministers of stern justice. This 
talk of the ‘‘ deserving poor.”” History shows us what crimes 
were committed in the name of state charity and Poor Law. 
We should not allow our hearts to harden against the poor 
nor make too close a scrutiny of their merits. 

St. Thérése taught again the lesson of love to our age, 
Her love for God was complete and absorbing as a little 
child’s. So great is my love for God, she says, that even if 
I were to commit the greatest mortal sins I could not keep 
myself from running and throwing myself into His arms. 
It is a striking fact, indeed, that sin has often after the grace 
of repentance given a greater appreciation of and capacity 
for God’s love. 

“Too late loved I Thee, O Thou Beauty of ancient days, 
yet ever new! too late loved I Thee! And behold, Thou wert 
within, and I abroad, and there I searched for Thee ; deformed 
I, plunging amid those fair forms, which Thou hast made. 
Thou wert with me, but I was not with Thee. Things held me 
far from Thee, which, unless they were in Thee, were not at all. 
Thou calledst and shoutedst and burst my deafness. Thou 

flashedst, shonest, and scatteredst my blindness. Thou 

breathedst odour, and I drew in breath and pant for Thee. 
I tasted, and hunger and thirst. Thou touchedst me, and 
I burned for Thy peace.”’ ‘‘ Confessions ’’—St. Augustine. 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Matthew IX, 1-8 (Luke V, 17-26; Mark II, 1-12). 


Sts. Mark and Luke fill in some details. The house 
(Peter’s perhaps) was filled to overflowing with the crowd that 
thronged to hear Christ (Mark II, 1 ff.). Still the four men who 
carried their paralysed friend were not to be baulked ; they 
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climb up to the flat roof, probably by an outside stairway, 
and begin stripping the roof over the room in which Christ 
was speaking. Not a very big job, though it must have 
caused some discomfort to the crowd in the room. This roof 
would be of hardened clay, very probably. Had the bearers 
the permission of the owner of the house (St. Peter ?) ? 
One is inclined to conjecture some particular friendship. Men 
who are possessed of such faith as these would be impatient of 
obstacles, but that is not to say that when the cause of 
religion is alleged we can trample people down or bore holes in 
our neighbour’s roof. One thing is certain, their action merits 
from Christ nothing but praise for their faith. 

One thought filled the mind of the paralytic which made 
him forget the jostling and the discomfort of his unusual 
entrance into the presence of Jesus—he would be cured. 
To us the remark of Jesus might seem to have no connexion 
with the condition of the sick man, but it was not so. The 
Jews connected sin and suffering as cause and effect, so that 
when the paralytic heard that his sins were forgiven, hopes of 
his bodily cure were raised as well. At these words the 
Pharisees could hardly believe their ears—‘“ forgive sin, ” 
“‘ why only God could,” “‘ such blasphemy, ” they thought. 

As if to add further proof by His ability to read their 
thoughts, Christ puts plainly before them the inescapable 
proof of His ability to forgive sin. Forgiving sin is as 
impossible as curing a paralytic. Both surpass the powers of 
man. No man can see with bodily eyes that sin has been 
forgiven, but he can see a miracle of curing that has been 
done by the power of God in support of the claim to forgive sin. 
The visible cure is God’s seal that the sins of the paralytic 
had been forgiven. 

This is the first occasion that Christ uses the expression 
“Son of man,” which He uses about fifty times in the 
gospels. It is a literal translation from the Aramaic and 
derives from Daniel VII, 13-14. By itself alone the phrase 
does not necessarily imply that Christ claimed to be the 
Messiah. It was commonly used by a person when he wished 
to refer to himself in the third person, “ So that you may know 
that I, this man here, have power, etc.” 


HELPING OUR NEIGHBOUR SPIRITUALLY : 
We are all as dependent on our neighbours, as was this 
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paralytic, or that other one at the pool of Siloe. There is no 
charity greater than that of bringing a soul to God, especially 

one that is sick in sin. The work of the Red Cross appeals to 
all ; it is a greater but less publicised work to be a brancardier 
for Christ. 

The means are prudence and prayer, but prayer first. 
Meddling and nagging are fatal. If you are likely to have a 
good influence upon your friend, exercise it in the most prudent 
way and when the time is ripe. Helping a man of your 
acquaintance to go to the Sacraments, to overcome habits of 
drink, of cursing or of evil company is a work than which 
there is none more pleasing to the angels of heaven. Be sure 
that when Heaven resounds with joy for a returning sinner, 
there will be no forgetting those who had a hand in it. 

“Ye who are spiritual correct such a one im a spirit of 
gentleness (Gal. VI, 1). See 2 Tim III, 15. 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


Matt. XXII, 1-14. 

The time is the last appearance of Our Lord in the Temple 
on the Wednesday of Holy Week, an occasion which gives 
particular point and solemnity to the parable. Christ’s 
awareness of how close the parable ran to reality must have 
made the telling of it a bitter experience for Him. Seeing the 
tragic truth of it so fully in this moment before He enters 
His passion alone, He must have felt the bitterest irony invest 
His words as He told of the wedding of the King’s son— 
“ All things are ready, corhe ye to the wedding.” 

Since this is a parable, we need not seek for a parallel 
of facts with the details of the parable. Broadly, it corresponds 
to the repeated invitations of God to His chosen people 
culminating in the rejection of Christ and the call of the 
Gentiles. 

There were two invitations, the first giving early notice 
of the date, while the second was delivered on the day of the 
feast. The phrase ‘made a marriage” covers both the 
nuptial ceremony and the feast. Compare the use in many 
parts of Ireland of the word “ wedding.” 

The refusal is flat ; no reason is given. There is no sugges- 
tion as yet of hostility or of — more than rudeness. 
The guests are not interested. 
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The sumptuous profusion of a regal, oriental feast. The 
trivial pretexts show what value the guests set upon an 
invitation to the wedding of a King’s son. Others insult and 
even slay the King’s servants, committing thereby the crime 
of lese-majeste (cf. the insult to David’s ambassadors, 2 Kings 
X, 2-6). Parable is touching reality very closely in telling of 
the destruction of the murderers’ city. Jerusalem was 
destroyed by the Romans under Titus in a.D. 70. 


This action of the King shows generosity without 
precedent. It is done not out of pique at the failure and 
discourtesy of the invited guests. The hall is not filled with 
riff-raff : ‘“‘ good and bad.” For such a unique honour even 
the worst would prepare themselves gladly. Those who had 
been least expecting the invitation and who had been socially 
least worthy of it would be likely to make the greatest 
preparation and to spare no expense. 

The visit of the King must not be thought of as a sort of 
inspection ; he comes to honour his guests and grace the 
occasion. All must feel for the King and are embarrassed by 
the crime of the guest. There is no evidence that these 
garments were supplied to guests. That is not the reason for 
indignation at the conduct of the rude guest, but that he 
cared so little for this occasion, for which even the poorest 
could make provision. His fault is not, then, mere neglect of 
convention in dress, a fault which our democratic age of 
“dress optional ’’ would consider very trifling, but flagrant 
disrespect for his King. (Compare the matter in the eating of 
the forbidden fruit.) 

Justice is vindicated in the Eastern way. Bound and 
handcuffed, the criminal is cast from the brightly lighted 
banquet hall to the darkness outside. 


I. REJECTION OF THE CALL OF GOD: 


The chosen people were the familiars of God : Abraham, 
the rescue from Egypt, Judges, prophets. Chastisements and 
favours alike were intended to keep them in His friendship. 
For all that they stone the prophets and build monuments to 
their memory. Still God bears with them. 

The final insult, the murder of the King’s son, exhausts 
the patience of God. The murderers’ city is destroyed. 
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God treats individual souls like that too. He lavishes 
love, sends suffering sometimes to recall men to His love, 
but He will not be mocked. There is a limit to His forbearance, 
a varying limit which we cannot presume or predict. 


It is a thought to make us pause. Not all that are called 
are chosen—these are few. 


2. OPPOSITION TO THE CHURCH AND HER MINISTERS : 


Notice the progressive rudeness of the invited guests 
towards the King’s messengers. A flat refusal has at least the 
saving grace of candour. Later invitations are refused on the 
grounds that the guests are busy with more important things, 
farm and merchandise. People who are taken up by worldly 
pursuits see no deordination in such excuses. Religion, they 
would say if they had to express themselves on the subject, 
is all very well in its place, but its place is a very secondary 
one. ‘‘ Some other time perhaps, when we have more time ; 
not now, we’re busy.” But God does not repeat His calls 
-at our convenience. We should not forget the story of the 
virgins who, considering only their own convenience, came too 
late to the feast and found the door closed in their faces 
(Matt. XXV, 2 ff.). 


Rudeness can lead to even worse things. Irritation at 
the call of God that disturbs a sinner’s sleeping conscience 
can lead gradually to the greatest hatred for the Church and 
its ministers. There are always fine pretexts and specious 
reasons. 


We should remember that hatred of the Church isa 


mark of it (Luke VI, 22). Indeed, there is reason to fear for 
the Church when her mission is ot assailed by enemies. 


J. G. McGarry. 
St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. 
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BOOKS AND REVIEWS 


A Life of Service 


A Servant of the Queen. By Maud 
Gonne MacBride. Dublin: Golden 
Eagle Books. Pp. 319. Price 15/- 


Tuts book, like its author, has had a 
stormy history. First published in 
1938, its plates and unbound copies 
were blitzed during the war, and the 
present issue is a new Irish edition, 
to be followed later by a second 
volume. 

The significance of the title is 
explained in the preface: “I was 
returning from Mayo triumphantly. 
I had stopped a famine. There would 
be no more famine deaths that year. 
.. I sat gazing from the train at the 
dark bogland. It was then that I saw 
her. Cathleen ni Houlihan in all her 
beauty, her dark hair blowing on the 
wind, going towards the hills, 
springing from stone to stone over 
the treacherous surface of the bog. 
The gleaming white stones before her 
marked her path and faded into the 
darkness. heard a voice say: 
‘ You are one of those little stones on 
which the feet of the Queen rest a 
moment on her way to freedom.’ 
‘Now old and not triumphant, I know 
the blessedness of having been one of 
those little stones on the path of 
freedom.”’ 

Such a piece of emotive writing 
might suggest that this book is 
steeped in the “‘ Celtic Twilight,’’ for 
which the present generation has 
little taste. On the contrary, the 
reader will find here little of fantasy 
but much of historic reality whose 
very grimness at times it will be 
profitable to recall in these days 
when memory can readily become too 
short. 

The fame of Maud. Gonne has 
become almost a legend in modern 
Irish history. This book tells the 
story of her life till her marriage at 
the age of thirty-six, They were 


very full years in which her gay and 
fascinating personality flashed across 
Europe from Dublin to London, to 
Paris, Brussels, Moscow and even to 
Constantinople. We are used now- 
adays to the presence of women in 
public life. It is with difficulty we 
recall as we read this book how rare 
it must have been in the eighties and 
nineties of the last century to find a 
young woman who exerted such 
influence on men of great personality 
and whose presence on a public 
platform in almost any city of 
Europe and in most cities of America 
was sufficient to draw an enthusiastic 
crowd. But above all, it was in her 
influence on the common people, the 
Dublin workers, the peasant stock of 
Donegal and Mayo, that the magnetic 
force of her personality was most 
clearly manifested. Hers was the face 
that launched a thousand hearts on 
new seas of hope. 


For Maud Gonne was unique. 
Never did rebel and national mind 
spring from more unlikely back- 
ground. She was the daughter of the 
Assistant Adjutant General of the 
English army in Ireland. At seven- 
teen she was presented at Court, 
danced with Royalty and played 
hostess for her father with such 
success that aged generals came 
tripping to her afternoon teas. At 
eighteen she made contact with a 
section of Irish life hitherto unknown 
to her. While staying as guest at the 
house of a wealthy landlord she 
learned that he was evicting his 
tenants who had joined the Land 
League. She was so appalled by his 
lack of concern for the sufferings of 
the evicted that she left his house. 
In that moment the rebel was born. 
It was the beginning of the long years 
she has spent in unselfish dedication 
to the freedom of her country. 


The story of those years would 
make brilliant material for a film. 
Portions of this book might well come 
from a cloak-and-dagger romance— 
battles of wits with the English 
Secret Service, smuggling of docu- 
ments from Paris to Moscow, mem- 
bership of revolutionary secret 
societies, dabblings in Occultism, 
liberating of cruelly treated Irish 
prisoners in English jails, challenge 
and defiance offered to constabulary 
and military, fighting famine and 
disease among the most downtrodden 
people of the civilised world of that 
day, the Irish peasantry. Through it 
all strides the adventurous, dominat- 
ing figure of the young Maud Gonne, 
with her Great Dane “‘ Dagda’’ and 
her revolver in her muff, and her 
boast that she has never known the 
meaning of fear. 

The service of Queen’’ 
brought her into contact with every 
great name in the literary and 
political history of modern Ireland— 
Davitt, O’Leary, Sigerson, Griffith, 
Yeats, Hyde, Connolly, and a host 
of others. They all figure in the pages 
of this book, so that it is an inner 
history of the times by one who saw 
the decay of the Parliamentary 
Party and the rise of the Sinn Fein 
movement, the abandoning of the 
idea of wooing Westminster and the 
growth of the conviction that justice 
for Ireland could only be forced from 
England by physical violence. Not 
everyone will agree with the author’s 
opinions of men and events and 
movements—perhaps she is still too 
close to the times of which she writes 
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and in which she was so active a 
participator to see them in true 
perspective. A younger generation 
might have preferred at times a less 
emphatic bias. But the author is 
nothing if not personal and she was 
concerned to record persons and 
events as she saw them, and in 
recording them she has produced 
not only an interesting but also a 
valuable book. 

The art of autobiography is never 
easy. It demands an analytic mind 
and great literary skill. Too much 
modesty will weaken the interest of 
the personality and too obvious an 
attempt at self-display may result in 
crude exhibitionism. The author of 
this book has happily erred on the 
side of modesty—indeed, the most 
beautiful woman in the Europe of her 
day had no need to proclaim her own 
beauty. So much she has treated 
scrappily we should like to have seen 
in greater detail and in better order— 
an irritating absence of dates at times 
sets the reader problems in chrono- 
logy. So much has been omitted 
we should dearly have loved to know 
—the years when she was the inspira- 
tion of Yeats and the centre of his 
poetic efforts. However, the reader 
will have little difficulty in making to 
emerge from the pages of this book 
the outstanding character that was 
Maud Gonne. To-day she may be old 
and grey, but she is far from full of 
sleep. The mind behind this book is 
still active and acute. We look 
forward to its next volume of 
memories. 


Joun F. 


Remembered Youth. 


The Lost Traveller. By Antonia 
White. London: Eyre & Spottis- 
woode. Price 10/6. 


‘CERTAIN novels of Mauriac and 


Graham Greene have in recent years 
been so publicised that’ a non- 
Catholic, little familiar with our ways 
and literature, might be excused for 
thinking there was but one type and 


‘that theirs was the Catholic novel. 
‘The label has, indeed, been used, but 
‘it makes little more sense than the 


Catholic sonata or the Catholic water- 
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colour. And there are, in fact, not.a 
few. Catholic readers of intelligence 
and sensibility who find Greene and 
Mauriac little to their taste. Such 
readers, and others besides, will 
peg find Antonia White’s The 
ost Traveller very much to their 
liking. It is certainly a novel out of 
the ordinary. _ 


Written in the tradition of the 


: English domestic novel, The Lost 


Traveller unfolds the story of a 
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sensitive English girl growing from 
her teens to young womanhood. 
Clara Batchelor is the daughter, the 
only daughter, of her conscientious 
schoolteacher father, devoted to 
school and home, and of a mother who 
has expected life to be fine and 
romantic and is reduced by it to 
ineffectual self-pity. Against the 
finely drawn background of suburban 
middle-class London, boarding school, 
school friends, holidays in Surrey, in 
the period before and during the First 
World War, Clara seeks through the 
leisurely-moving, but never dull, story 
to find what her heart seeks. As a 
picture of remembered youth, The 
Lost Traveller is at once convincing 
and moving ; judged as a simple novel 
it is completely successful. Charac- 
terisation is excellent ; the writing is 
marked by feminine sympathy and 


charm, particularly apt to its subject. 
But even more than this, The Lost 
Traveller is a penetrating interpreta- 


tion of life. Miss White has not 
dressed and trimmed her story to 
make it fit a thesis, but there is no 
doubt in the reader’s mind for all that 
of the full answer to the question that 
Clara’s life raises. It is never 
obtruded, yet never far below the 
surface. The quotation from St. 
Augustine quoted so aptly in the 
dedication page states it: ‘“‘In the 
sojourning of this carnal life each 
man carries his own heart and every 
heart is closed to every other heart.” 

Here is a moving novel of great 
truth and feeling, Catholic in tone, 
not pietistic. A book to read and tell 
your friends about. : 


J. G. McGarry. 


The Quest for Beauty. 


The Meaning of Beauty. By Eric 

Newton. London: Longmans 

Green. Price 15/- 
Worps are poor things. At best they 
are but symbols of realities, and not 
even their various subtleties and 
shades of meaning can save them 
from the halting gait of the symbolic. 
The philosophy of the pun ultimately 
is nothing but the exggeration of this 
inherent weakness in words. A single 
tear expresses more than words can 
ever convey. In fact, ‘‘ tear ’’ itself 
is ambiguous, for the effect of 
laughter touches the fringe of sorrow 
in the tear. Yet there are times when 
words symbolise realities and their 
qualities, even though these in them- 
selves can only be defined by our 
reactions to them. A word can even 
connote a reality which we under- 
stand, even though the reality in 
itself is only analogous to the way in 
which we think of it. We know the 
finite, but there is also the word 
** infinite ’’ which conveys something 
to us. Now of the infinite we have no 
knowledge as such. Natural Theology 
brings the principles of Philosophy 
to bear on the nature of God as 
known by the light of reason. 
Ultimately it ends in the veils of 
mystery that Aristotle foretells of 


all inquisition. Yet the word ‘‘God’’ 
conveys a hard reality even to the 
non-philosopher. It is a reality of 
which we all have a notion. Another 
such word is “‘ beauty.”’ That a 
thing is beautiful we know ; the why 
it is so has been very far from 
answered. To solve the problem a 
new branch of Philosophy has come 
into being, and yet aesthetics has, if 
anything else, only succeeded in 
clouding the issue more. Curiously 
enough, there is no difficulty in 
grasping the*beauty of Philosophy, 
whereas the philosophy of Beauty is 
for the most part a closed book. The 
divinity with which Shakespeare 
hedges a king encircles, too, the 
mystery of the beautiful. 


Mr. Eric Newton’s new book, 
The Meaning of Beauty, is an 
effort to get at the kernel of the 
problem. It is certainly a courageous 
venture, provoking and enlightening. 
If for nothing else we can thank this 
quest after the nature of the beautiful 
for some very fine writing on the 
understanding and the meaning of 
art. In fact, the second half of the 
book contains a series of elucidations 
and explanations that should prove 
of primary importance to art critic- 


ism.¥% Free from the bewildering 
jargon of some of the modern critics, 
it comes as a boon to those who want 
to delve deeper into something. that 
should be kept free from the complex. 
Art is as natural as breathing ; 
complicating it only leads to ‘‘ isms,’’ 
and these have the unhappy knack of 
reminding us of the “‘itis’’ which the 
medical profession are apt to tack 
on to ‘the heartache and the 
thousand naturai shocks that flesh 
is heir to.’’ 

Fine writing such as is in this 
present book is only to be found in 
writers like Berenson and Pater. 
Mr. Newton has the same objective 
outlook as the former, coupled with 
the insight of the latter. Pater’s 
writings are marred to some extent 
by an undercurrent of sentimentality. 
Sentimentality is of its nature a 
bias, being indeed but the lipstick of 
true feeling. Mr. Newton is to be 
thanked for sparing us such a bias. 


The first part of the book, which 
deals with natural beauty, brings to 
mind Prometheus bound and 
stretched impotent on the Caucasus. 
Profound thought gnaws here for 
expression and then soars majes- 
tically to the skies. It is as if the 
breath of Beauty only touched the 
statue of Galatea without warming 
its cold marble to rosy hue. 

This is an age of rule, set square 
and compass; in a word, mathe- 
matics.. Even Ethics, once the ideol- 
ogy of true values, has now become the 
summing up of man’s acts in the 

. mathematical, with dire results. It is 
the law of averages in the results that 
counts, not the morality. Like Oscar 
Wilde’s cynic, we know the price of 
everything and the value of nothing. 

Natural beauty, according to 
Mr. Newton, “is the underlying 
mathematical behaviour of pheno- 
mena apprehended intuitively.’’ If 
such be the case then there is no 

oblem at all, for everything would 
beautiful and nothing non- 
beautiful. Function adapts itself to 
the fundamental laws under whose 
forces it comes by means of mathe- 
matical behaviour in the physical or- 
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der of things. Intuition is normally at 
least potentially possible of the 

henomenon which has so adapted 
itself. The conclusion is that 
therefore nothing is ugly. For not 
alone is there a consensus of opinion 
that there exists the non-beautiful, 
but that quite definitely there is also 
the ugly. In every species there is a 
beautiful type and an ugly one. Both 
equally have this ‘‘ underlying 
mathematical behaviour.’’ There 
must be something added if the 
interest is aroused to say of that one 
that it is beautiful. 


The problem is by no means solved 
by the second condition mentioned 
by Mr. Newton, namely, ‘an 
admixture of unintelligibility among 
the intelligibility.’’ This would only 
contradict the main thesis that beauty 
is the object of contemplation. An 
admixture of unintelligible could 
never be the object of contemplation 
for the intellect. In point of fact, it 
may well be that this second condi- 
tion which is termed ‘‘ an admixture 
of unintelligibility ’’ is where the real 
secret of beauty lies. Perhaps 
instead of ‘unintelligible’? we 
should say ‘‘ unexplainable.’’ It may 
well be that it is this which is 
apprehended intuitively, hence the 
difficulty in explaining it in words. 
“Underlying mathematical be- 
haviour ’’ with this “‘ unexplainable ’’ 
element apprehended intuitively 
may well be what St. Thomas 
defines as splendor formae or Beauty. 
Above all, it is the splendour orclarity 
of form that delights the intellect in 
aesthetic pleasure, when joy of the 
intellect is bound up with the joy in 
the senses. Thus, the id quod visum 
placet (that which when seen pleases) 
of St. Thomas, to which Mr. Newton 
objects, is by no means all that the 
great hig eas has to say on the 
subject. Itis merely the psychological 
aspect of beauty as it affects the seer. 
Mr. Newton is seemingly not aware 
that St. Thomas defines Beauty itself 
as the splendour of form (splendor | 
formae) and gives the three con- 
ditions that must obtain if a thing is 
to be beautiful : integrity, proportion 
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and clarity or intelligibility. Maritain 
explains them thus: “‘. . . integrity, 
because the mind likes being; 
proportion, because the mind likes 
order and likes unity; lastly, and 
above all, brightness and clarity, 
because the mind likes light and 
intelligibility.’’ 

The syllogism to which allusion is 
made actually has a vital bearing on 
the point instead of containing a 
“‘ fatal flaw.’’ It brings logic to bear 
on what does actually happen in the 
appreciation of beauty. Different 
periods have their own norms and 
preferences. It is not what is objec- 
tive of beauty that causes this, but 
subjective appreciation. 

A thing-seen-that-pleases is 
beautiful. 

This thing that I see pleases me. 

Therefore it is beautiful. 


But, of course, the only possible 
conclusion is: ‘‘therefore it is beautiful 
to me.’’ Subjectively there is this 
norm of the beautiful. One has only 
to think of the effect of eastern music 
on the western ear to realise this. It 
does not please the western ear, and 
so to such it is not beautiful. To the 
eastern ear it is the source of pleasure, 
and so it is as beautiful as it is 
pleasing. Actually, it is this subjec- 
tive element and its reaction to what 
is objective in beauty that makes the 
whole problem so fraught with 
difficulties. Ultimately, to be sincere, 
the subjective norm is the only one 
that can be relied on. Life would be 
impossible simulating a pleasure in 
things that the critics say are beauti- 
ful, while all the time they bored us 
stiff. It would be like the fable of 
the king’s new clothes, everyone 
pretending they saw what was not 
really there at all. The critic’s job is 
to educate the layman to see beauty 
where beauty really is. The ‘‘ New 
Look ’’ is not beautiful just because 
it is ‘‘new.’’ Modern art is not 
beautiful just because it is ‘‘ modern.’’ 
Inability to draw does not imply a 
‘‘ New Master ’’ nor does the ability 
to do so warrant the application of 
‘* academic ’’ to the “‘ Old.’’ We can 
never be induced to like as beautiful 
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the subconsious outpourings of a 
nightmare by the jargon of “the 
screaming quality of the chromes.,”’ 


Mr. Newton makes reference to the 
layman’s favourite dictum,‘‘ I know 
what I like,’’ and, indeed, as he 
points out, ‘if he were to be even 
more honest he would add, ‘ But 
I know so little.’’’ This is very true, 
but what is not true is the author’s 
claim that ‘‘I know what I like’”’ 
can be translated into ‘I like what 
I know.’’ The layman can at once 
point to the rules of Logic. To know 
what we like implies that we know 
also what we don’t like, so that the 
mere fact that we know a thing does 
not mean that we like it (‘‘I like 
what I know’’). There are some 
things that we know, and know to be 
ugly. These we definitely don’t like. 
At no date of the world’s history can 
it be conceived that people will 
consider a rotting carcass to be 
beautiful and that it will be liked, 
no matter how much it is known. Of 
course, the question here is always 
one of natural beauty. It is different 
when objects come to us transformed 
by art. As Kant so well points out : 
“ Artistic beauty is not a beautiful 
thing, but the beautiful representa- 
tion of a thing.’’ But even here the 
transformation must be beautiful, 
otherwise the ugly is still in its own 
sphere. The king will still have asses’ 
ears. 


There is some excellent writing in 
the second part of the book, and 
indeed if the first part is provocative, 
it always contains a wealth of 
material and thought. In this second 
part Mr. Newton confines himself to 
the question of Beauty in art. Here 
he is on his own ground and his style 
is the same penetrating and sym- 
pathetic one that has made his 
Introduction to European Painting 
one of the best works of its kind 
on the subject. Indeed, his delv- 
ing into the way a work of art is 
produced, his practical explanation 
of pictures, his exposition of the 
principles underlying modern art are 
of the utmost value both to the artist 
and the lover of pictures. It is to be 


hoped that in another book he will 
enlarge on the content and outlook 
expressed in this second part. Works 
of art are made to be loved, and for 
the most part we have to be shown 
the gentle art of loving them. Like 
words, they too are symbols ; symbols 
of what the artist had in his mind 
and which he tries to express by 
means of his art. This “ requires 
what is vaguely known as ‘ imagina- 
tion ’—the power to put technical 
skill at the disposal of emotional 
experience—and, by combining the 
two, to produce the exact visual 
equivalent of experience ; in a word, 
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to find the form that will contain the 
complete experience.’ It is to 
explain this and the reaction on the 
part of the spectator that the second 
part of the book has been written. 
The explanation is lucid and concise, 
simple and penetrating. 


This is a book that should be on the 
shelf of every art lover. It will 
deepen his conceptions and enlarge 
his outlook in beauty and art. The 
name of Eric Newton alone is sufficient 
guarantee of the merit of the work. 


AENGUS BUCKLEY, O.P. 


DEVOTIONAL WorkKS 


My Ideal. By Emil Neubert, S.M. 
The Mercier Press. Pp. 94. Price. 3/6 


Tuis splendid little book is a man- 
ual of the principles of devotion 
to Our Lady. It combines the 
-intensity of French spirituality with 
a distinctly practical exposition, and 
satisfies a need that many sincere 
Christians feel, to know what steps 
they can take to bring their devotion 
to Mary to its highest degree. Not 
the least notable of the many good 
qualities of this book is the fervent and 
affecting style in which it is written. 
A leisurely and thoughtful perusal 


The Spiritual Testament of Sister 
Mary of the Trinity. Translated 
from the French. The Mercier 
Press. Price 12/6. 


THOSE who have read the auto- 
biographical writings of such spiritual 
heroes as St. Augustine and St. 
Teresa of Lisieux will look forward 
to the account given of herself by 
Sister Mary of the Holy Trinity. Hers 
was likewise a soul cast in the heroic 
mould. Born of non-Catholic parents 
in Pretoria, Transvaal, about 1901, 
she was brought in early life to 
Switzerland, where she grew up. A 
sudden and unexpected attraction to 
the life of the cloister made itself felt 
in her soul at the age of twenty-five, 
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of one chapter at a time will be found 
a consoling and encouraging exercise ; 
and for all who make a daily medita- 
tion each chapter is a mine of thought. 
The reader is presented with the 
great basic truths that Mary is the 
Mother of Jesus and also the Mother 
of each human soul; and all the 
implications of those truths are 
carefully and minutely worked out 
and described. The popularity that 
this little book has already had on 
the Continent is a guarantee of its 
solid and lasting value. 


ANDREW V. WILSON. 


and two years later she was received 
into the Catholic Church, baptised 
and confirmed. Her religious vocation 
was found after severe difficulties— 
her age, her very delicate health, her 
want of a dowry, and her strong 
affection for her near relatives. She 
entered three different communities 
without success, until at length, on 
June 30, 1939, she finally reached 
her destined spiritual home in the con- 
vent of the Poor Clares at Jerusalem. 
Here she died on June 25, 1942. 


Her life, unknown to the world, was 
lived in close intimacy with Christ ; 
and during her short period of life as a 
Poor Clare, she was signally favoured 
by hearing inwardly Our Lord’s voice 
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directing her from day to day. Under 
her confessor’s guidance she has left 
in writing as much as time and her 
memory permitted of those inwardly 

ken communications. If we go so 
far as to call them private revelations, 
we must be understood to do so with 
the prudent reserve that such a 
statement requires. Nevertheless, 
their content is such as will produce 
a great increase of fervour, love and 
generosity of soul. They have all the 
marks of genuine supernatural com- 
munications. 


This is a book to keep and to use. 
Like St. Teresa’s autobiography, it 
will be found especially helpful to 
religious, but lay people will find it a 


Purgatory and the Means of 
Avoiding It. By Martin A. Jugie, 
A.A. Translated into English by 
Malachy Gerard Carroll. The 
Mercier Press. Pp. 203. Price 
12/6. 
In the present century a dozen or 
more books have appeared in France 
on this subject of Purgatory. Fr. 
Jugie explains that in writing this 
book it was not his wish merely to 
add another book to that list. His 
apologia is that he wanted to treat of 
Purgatory from a point of view that 
had, he felt, been neglected by other 
writers. Others discussed Purgatory 
to make known to us the state of the 
suffering souls there, and to inspire 
us to help those souls : they wrote 
with their eyes primarily on the dead. 
Fr. Jugie now writes with his eyes 
primarily on the living: his aim is 
- to arouse in us, the faithful upon 
earth, a salutary fear of the pains 
of Purgatory, and so get us to use the 
means we have of avoiding those 
pains. Purgatory involves pain and 
suffering ; we can avoid or at least 
lessen this suffering : those are the 
two points developed in this book. 
The author proves the first point 
by giving an exhaustive exposé of 
the Catholic doctrine of Purgatory. 
He finds the definitions of the church 
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powerful attraction to holiness of life 
and to prayer also. The greater part 
of the book is an annotated collection 
of Sister Mary’s notes of Our Lord’s 


counsels to her : excellent and vaJu- 
able matter for spiritual reading and 
for meditation. At a time when so 
many new publications seem not up 
to the standard of those of fifty years 
ago, it is refreshing to find a book so 
free from superficiality as this. The 
publishers have turned it out as a 
well-bound volume, well printed on 
light but strong paper, and of 
pleasing appearance. The frontispiece 
is a photograph of Sister Mary of the 
Holy Trinity. 
ANDREW V. WILSON. 


on the subject few and laconic ; she 
has nothing to say about such 
questions as the number of souls 
that go to Purgatory, the length of 
time souls spend there, the nature 
and intensity of the sufferings there. 
Fr. Jugie discusses those questions 
in detail, warning us that private 
revelations concerning those points 
must be received with very great 
reserve. But that Purgatory involves 
suffering is brought ont clearly—and 
the essential suffering there is the 
temporary privation of the Beatific 
Vision. 

We can avoid this suffering because > 
‘we have, now upon earth, an abun- 
dance of means for wiping out the 
‘debt of sin. What those means are 
Fr. Jugie lists in detail : the sacra- 
ments, holy dispositions and salutary 
practices, and acts of charity. Among 
other things he emphasises the value 
of frequent Confession, indulgences, 
Mass of the living, the Heroic Act, 
and he points out that one of the 
securest means of avoiding Purgatory 
is to help the souls suffering there. 

The author has dealt exhaustively 
with the subject. This English edition 
is a credit to the translator and to the 
publishers. 


Patrick GRACE. 
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of the Divine Indwelling, Mother 
Amabel gives a commentary on the 
Prayer to the Trinity, the prayer in 
which Sister Elizabeth sums up her 
whole life and her whole doctrine. 
This Prayer, written spontaneously 
without pause or revision, is alive 
with intense, almost ecstatic, devo- 
tion, yet it is coherent and perfectly 
constructed. Every word is, in the 
most exact sense, meaningful, and the 
emotion has a clean and solid frame- 
work of thought. Mother Amabel’s 
meditations on the Prayer are the 
fruit of a full study of Sister Eliza- 
beth’s life and doctrine, a life-long 
familiarity with the Carmelite 
masters of the spiritual life and a 
thorough grounding in Sacred Scrip- 
ture. The spiritual guidance is not of 
the kind that points the next step 
forward and the pitfalls immediately 
before us. Rather it is a voice from 
the heights to which the man who is 
struggling over the foothills will 
stand and listen, to strike forward 
more confidently, perhaps changing 
his direction a little. And Mother 
Amabel has nothing in common with 
the spiritual writer who begins with 
the words: “‘ Having put aside all 
love of self ....’’ She builds on the 
firm ground of human weakness and 
divine condescension. The 14th 
Meditation begins : ‘‘ The soul which 
is possessed by love is necessarily a 
humble soul. One cannot peer to 
God except by annihilating oneself 
and recognising one’s own wretched- 
ness and poverty. This is the natural 
sentiment of anyone who is con- 
fronted by the majesty of God 
—Moses covering his face on the 
- mountain—the Psalmist singing down 
the ages quia peccator sum—ego sum 
vermis et non homo—miserere mei, 
Deus, secundum magnam miseri- 
cordiam tuam. To call oneself a 
sinner is easy—to really believe it is 
less so... . Inexperienced and 


The Doctrire of Divine Indwelling. 
By Rev. Mére M. Amabel du 
Coeur de Jésus. Translated into 
English by a Discalced Carmelite. 
The Mercier Press. Price 8/6. 


“ ALMOST a quarter of a century ago, 
November 9, 1906, in the Carmelite 
Monastery of Dijon, occurred the 
death of a young religious, Sister 
Elizabeth of the Trinity, in the world 
Elizabeth Catez. She was twenty-six 
years of age. She has left behind her 
a reputation for virtue of an eminent 
degree, which has gone on increasing 
since her death. It has spread rapidly 
not only in France, but in every 
country where the Souvenirs, trans- 
lated into eight different languages, 
have been circulated without effort.’’ 
In these words Mgr. Petit, the Bishop 
of Dijon, introduced, in 1931, the 
informative process for the cause of 
the Beatification of Sister Elizabeth 
of the Trinity. Mgr. Petit draws 
attention to the fact that her writings 
have found especial favour with 
priests and seminarians because of 

a virile spirituality based upon 
solid doctrine.’’ Though her writing 
has the warmth and enthusiasm of 
the-mystic, it has also.a rare balance 
and theological accuracy. The 
Dominican theologian, Fr. Philipon, 
has published a full study of the 
doctrinal content of her work, with 
special attention to her interpretation: ‘ 
of Scripture, the sort of interpretation 
that begins where scrip scholar- 
ship leaves off. 


The Mercier Press has brought 
Sister Elizabeth to Irish readers by 
blishing translations of Fr. 

hilipon’s work (The Spiritual Doc- 
trine of Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity, 
1948, 21/-) and of two smaller studies 
by Mother Amabel du Coeur de Jésus 
of the Rochefort Carmel. A, Soul 
of Silence is a spiritual portrait of 
Sister Elizabeth. The way of spiritual 


development is for her the way of 
silence, the silence wherein the soul 
recognises and onds to the 
Trinity dwelling within it, sicut 
amatum in amante. In The Doctrine 
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weak souls, however, rarely escape a 
sense of discouragement when they 
become awake of their utter power- 


lessness to act rightly without the 


THe Furrow 


assistance of grace—according to the 
experience of St. Paul: ‘ The good 
which I will I do not ; but the evil 


spiritual edifice by rule and line, 
tabulating things to be done and 
things to be avoided. It rises boldly 


which I will not, that I do.’ Dis- to the great commandment of the 
couragement is the daughter of law: “‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
pride. A virile and ‘given’ soul is God with thy whole heart and with 


never discouraged.”’ thy whole soul and with all thy 


A book of this kind is a corrective Strength and with all thy mind.” 
to the mind that would build the Dermot O’DONOGHUE. 


A RELUCTANT FRIEND 


I suppose you are mindful of lovers’ wiles in your avoid- 
ance of my invitations. You want to make yourself more 
precious. But do come now, and fill a long, long emptiness. 
If there should be any business to detain you, you will dismiss 
me again of course, and become more unattainable still, while 
I pine for you all the time. 

Epistle 55 to Nicobulus. 
—St. Gregory of Nazianzus. 
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For further extracts from the Epistles of St. Gregory 

of Nazianzus in this issue we are indebted to the 

Rev. Denis Meehan, Professor of Ancient Classics, 
Maynooth, 


Our October issue will contain an article on 

‘* The Background to Mediator Dei,’ by the Rev. 

Edward Long, and‘ Letters toa Priest IV,” bythe — : 
Rev. Paul Waldron, 


JUST PUBLISHED 


1. The Life and Work of Mother Louise Margaret, containing 
a message from Our Divine Lord for the clergy of the world. 


Demy, 256 pp., with six illustrations, bound in cloth. Price 7/6 
In stiff paper. Price 4/6 
The Work initiated Mother Louise Margaret, called the Work of 
Infinite Love, has An ved the are and blessing of four successive 
Popes, including His present Holiness, and is arene firmly established 
in most countries of Europe and in the Middle 
A detailed and documented account of a remarkable life and of the —— 
nature and history of the Work of Infinite Love is to be found in this book. 


IN THE PRESS, READY IN SEPTEMBER: 
2. The Love and Service of God—lInfinite Love. 


Demy, about 256 pp., bound in cloth, with three illustrations. Price 7/6 
In this book, the writings of Mother Louise Margaret, that were ae 
in the three volumes of Au Service de Jésus-Prétre, have been nge af the 
in order of subject-matter; they cover nearly the whole range of the 
spiritual life. The Italian edition just published, of which this boo 
translation, has received a letter from His a: mpg Pius XII ot which 


he praises it highly and recommends it 


BOOKS OF THE SAME SERIES ALREADY PUBLISHED: 

3. The Sacred Heart and the Priesthood. 

Crown 8v, 224+32 pp., bound in cloth, with four illustrations. Price 7/6 

ae? ee letters of commendation from both Pius X and His present 
oliness 


4. The Book of Infinite Love. 

Crown 8vo, 129+16 PP.» bound in cloth, with one illustration. Price 5/- 

a letters of commendation from both Pius XI and His present 
oliness. 


5. The Little Book of the Work of Infinite Love. 


Crown 8vo, 56 pp., straw-board cover, with two illustrations . Price 1/6 
Gives a brief account of the life and work of Mother Louise Margaret, 
and contains beautiful selections from her writings. ‘ 


COMPANION VOLUME TO ABOVE: 

The first complete English translation of 

6. The Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 
(reprinting) 

By FATHER CROISET, S.J., Director of St. Mar rere Mary Alacoque. 

Crown 8vo, 290+16 pp., bound in cloth, with three illustrations. Price * 7/6 


The first book, and still the best book, on the nature and practice of the 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart, with the complete prayers of St. Margaret 


Mary. 


7. The Complete Prayers of St. Margaret Mary Alacoque. 


Seperate booklet, suitable for the Holy Hour. 48 pp. Price 1/-— 
These books can be obtained from all Catholic publishers and booksellers 
in Ireland and England, from the Newman Bockahon in U.S.A., and from 
Messrs. Pellegrini in Australia. 


NOW READY 


THE LATEST EDITION OF 


MISSALE ROMANUM 


Some Special Features of this Edition : 


(1) All the latest Masses in their proper places, including the 31 changes | 
decreed by His Holiness the Pope recently. 


The type was selected by experts for clearness. 

The printing is red and black. 

Paper specially made, extra strong. Size of bound vol. 12” x 9”. | 

Each Volume bound in Dublin by hand, thus ensuring a volume which @ 
opens easily and lies flat, and easy to move. qg 


Complete with Irish Proper. q 
Bound in best quality leather, red edges gilt, richly tooled, 4 
Price £12 12s. 4 


NOW READY 


THE NEW MISSAL 


A New Translation of the Prayers 
“by the Rev. J. O'Connell, M.A., and H. Finberg, M.A, and of the Scriptural 
Passages by Monsignor R. A. Knox. a 
IT IS: THE MOST COMPLETE 
THE MOST COMPACT 
THE MOST UP-TO-DATE 
THE BEST PRINTED 
LATIN-ENGLISH DAILY MISSAL 
AVAILABLE TO-DAY 


Prices and bindings: 


Pluvis, 25/-; Grained Leather, 37/6; Full Morocco, 45/-. 
Make sure of your copy by ordering now from 


BURNS OATES & WASHBOURNE LTD. 
22 D'OLIER STREET, DUBLIN 
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